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Just Among Ourselves 


E have been very busy since the middle of August attend- 
ing our conferences and are pleased to note the increased 
demand being made on our churches that their member- 

ships be readers of our church paper, The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, and our other publications. This is as it should be 
as it has come to a place in our history as a church if we are to 
continue to grow and do things for God as we should, we must 
have the fullest co-operation on the part of our entire member- 
ship. Of course, we are sorry to say it, there is still much 
indifference on the part of many, yet we are glad that that 
number is gradually on the decrease and we hope sooner or later 
will disappear. It is just as reasonable to expect a bird to fly 
gracefully with a defective wing as it is to expect a church mem- 
ber to function for Christ and his Church in the largest way 
when he is not in touch with and knows nothing of, the things 
his denomination or church is endeavoring to do. Both repre- 
sent the impossible. And yet we have, in more than one instance, 
seen men and women shun us to avoid being asked to subscribe 
for their church paper. We are always sorry for such, for we 
know they do not realize that they are turning away from an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for a more efficient service 
both for their God and their fellow-men. In other words, they 
are refusing to use the talents that have been given them to 
improve and multiply under the guiding hand of God. Where 
there is no vision the people perish. And yet some still wonder 
why there are so many so-called “weak ones” in the church. 
Lack of vision, lack of consecration and willingness to pay the 
price for a consecrated service are the prime causes for so many 
lives being dwarfed and of little use from the Kingdom stand- 
point. 
Think upon these things most sincerely. 
A. F. CHASE, Circulation Manager. 
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ty, September 30 to October 3. This church is east 
of Alliance, on State Route 19. 

The Westville people will be pleased to date 
all who can attend, furnishing lodging and breakfast 
free; and the Westville Community Club will serve 
dinner and supper at a reasonable charge in the 
church basement. 





V. CO. HumpHrey, President, 
Johnstown, Ohio. 
Gal R. KECKLEY, Seoretary, 
Vanatta, Ohio. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The ohurch at Coshocton, Ohio, is in need of a 
pastor, Anyone desiring further information regard- 
ing this field may address the church clerk. 

Vv. M. Apams, Church Clerk. 

1034 Denman Ave., 

Coshocton, Ohio. 


CHURCH WANTED 


I am now ready to take work with some church or 
churches. Until I am settled in a regular pastorate, 
I can do supply work on Sundays. Correspondence 
solicited. 


R. R. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 


Rev. J. B. SPEAKER. 


YORK AND CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE 


The York and Cumberland Christian Conference 
will hold its eighty-second annual conference with the 
South Berwick and Wells Church, at Berwick Branch 
so-called, commencing Friday, October 8, 1926, at two 
p. m., and continuing over the following Sunday. 

W. G. Moutton, Secretary. 

York Village, Maine. 


MERRIMACK CONFERENCE 


The annual session of the Merrimack Christian Con- 
ference will be held with the First Christian Church 
at Laconia, New Hampshire, Rev. E. R. Caswell 
pastor. Conference will convene Friday evening, 
October 1, at seven-thirty p. m. and continue over the 
following Sunday. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the last 
annual session, there will be constitutional changes 
up for consideration. : 
A. A. RIcHARDS, President, 
Franklin, New Hampshire. 
HERMAN A. Lewis, Secretary, 

Woodstock, Vermont. 


SOUTHERN OHIO CONFERENCE 


The Southern Ohio Christian Conference will hold 
its one hundred and seventh annual session with the 
Mt. Zion Christian Church, four miles east of New 
Richmond, Ohio, Clermont County, October 8-12, 1926. 
The opening session will be Friday evening at 7:30. 

A hearty co-operation by the churches is urged, 
with delegates from every one. A fine program is 
prepared and important subjects will be discussed. 

Information regarding train or bus service may be 
obtained from the pastor, Rev. W. D. Canter, R. R. 8, 
New Richmond, Ohio. 


Georgetown, Ohio. 


A. J. BowMAN, Secretary. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and first annual session of the 
Rockingham Christian Conference will meet with the 
Bethany Memorial Church at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 5 and 6. 

A fine program has been arranged and everybody 
will be cordially welcomed. We hope every church in 
the conference will have a large delegation present. 

Notify the pastor, Rev. Flora M. Neagles, of your 
intention to attend, so your room for the two nights 
may be secured in season; and be sure to appoint 
some one to represent you at the roll call. 

A. H. Frewper, President, 

Amesbury, Massachusetts. 
J. P. AMEE, Secretary, 
Kittery Point, Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


The ninety-first annual session of the Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts Christian Conference will meet 
with the West Mansfield, Mass., Christian Church, 
Rev. Guy T. Walters pastor. It will open on Tuesday, 
September 28, 1926, at ten a. m., and continue 
through Thursday afternoon, September 30. 

A hearty co-operation by the churches is urged, with 
delegates from every one. A fine program is pre- 
pared, and important business will be discussed. 

Information regarding train or bus service may be 
obtained from the pastor, or president of conference. 

H. Russet, CLeM, President, 
500 Pine St., Fall River, Mass. 
Eva H. CHASE, Secretary, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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1-9-2-7 Christian Service Calendar 


More Attractive Than Ever 


The Christian Service Calendar for 
1927 is printed in deeper, richer tones 
than usual. There are thirteen beautiful 
pictures in all, each a reproduction of a 
famous painting from some master art- 
ist. The front ccver picture, Plock- 
horst’s famous masterpiece of Mary, Jo- 
seph, and Jesus’ flight into Egypt. The 
scene is sublimely executed, and is a mas- 
terpiece of the printer’s art. Printed on 
heavy paper stock in seven colors. The 
twelve monthly sheets are beautifully 
illustrated with sacred art pictures in 
multi-colors, truly reproducing some of 
the world’s most famcus paintings. 

The illustration shown on this page 
gives some idea of the beautiful pictures 
found on every page. The calendars 
are in beautiful colors and of course 
much more attractive than can be shown 
in plain black picture. 
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Five interesting features which dis- 
tinguish our Christian Service Calendar 
are: 


1. The titles of the International Sun- 
day-schocl lessons for the fifty-two weeks 
of the year are given; also location of the 
lessons. 


A 


2. The daily reading for each Satur- 
day is the Golden Text for the following 
Sunday’s lesson. 


8. The Christian Endeavor topics 
(Senior and Junior) for each Sunday 
are listed. 


4. Selected Scripture readings for every day of the year. A special Scripture theme 
is assigned to each month: March, comfort and praise; April, integrity; July, love, ete. 
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Special Prices to Churches 


Note carefully the third column. It means much to you. 
Sell For Cost Profit 
Calendars $ 1.50 $ 1.25 $ 0.25 
Calendars 3.00 2.30 .70 
Calendars 7.50 5.25 2.25 
Calendars 15.00 9.50 5.50 
Calendars 30.00 17.00 13.00 
Calendars ... 60.00 32.00 28.00 
Calendars 90.00 45.00 45.00 
Calendars 150.00 70.00 80.00 
Retail price, each .30 
Churches and Sunday schools find that it is one truly satisfactory method of rais- 

ing funds. 
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Payment Plan: 1—Cash (preferred). 2—Payment within thirty days. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Please ship Christian Service Calendars soon. 





(Plan 1) Inclosed is $ in payment. (Plan 2) We will send $ in payment in 
thirty days. 

Name 
Address 
References 
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(Minister—name and address.) 


WJIISY 





(Business man—name and address.) 
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The Pilot 


G REAT Pilot, is our ship bound for the strand? 
O whither are we steering? 

And tell us, are we guided by thy hand 

As fainter grows behind us Life’s dim land? 

Are we a new shore nearing? 


I fail to trace the highway through the sea 
O’er which our ship is sailing; 
The golden gates of morn I cannot see; 
Can they be phantom shores that lure me, 
With phantom hopes prevailing? 


O Pilot, is thy hand upon the wheel? 

Thy compass rightly telling? 
Strong currents: meet and break around our keel; 
O tell us, will the end be woe or weal 
With tides so highly swelling? 





Saith he, “O faithless man! Why doubt and fear? 
Behold yon fleets of stars 

Which I have piloted ere thy small sphere 

Launched on Time’s ocean on its fleet career! 

Thou surely then canst trust that I will steer 
Thee safely past Time’s bars.” 


—T. Cynon Jones, in the British Weekly. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. George W. Vanderburg has just ac- 
cepted a call as pastor of Antioch, Eastern 
Indiana Conference. 

Rev. John Spencer has just become pastor 
of the church at Newton, Lllinois, Southern 
Wabash Illinois Conference. 

Rev. Paul Piersall changes his address to 
Pierson, Illinois, where he wiil serve the 
Pierson and Christian Chapel churches, 
Southern Wabash Illinois Conference. 

Rev. Eugene H. Rainey is mcving from 
Danville, Illinois, to Atwood, Central Illi- 
nois Conference. He will push the work at 
Atwood and Milmine, which churches he will 
serve this coming year. 

The New Jersey Conference will meet at 
Tullytown, New Jersey, October 8-10. Rev. 
Arthur T. Langley is the pastor of the 
church and secretary of the conference. Dr. 
W. H. Hainer is president. 

Court Street, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, Rev. E. K. Amazeen pastor, closed a 
very acceptable year of work in which fifty 
new members were added to the roll and the 
pastor and people encouraged for larger 
things this coming year. 

Rev. Norval C. Kern, who has been push- 
ing the work with much enthusiasm at 
Springboro, Pennsylvania, for the past few 
years, has just accepted a call to the church 
at Hilton, New Jersey, and will enter upon 
his work there Ncvember 1. 

Sugar Creek, Miami Ohio Conference, of 
which Mrs. Athella M. Howsare is the pas- 
tor, held a very helpful home-coming a 
couple cf Sundays ago in which Dr. J. F. 
Burnett and Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein partici- 
pated, the former with a sermon and the 
latter with recitations. 


Rev. Rufus E. Emmert, who has just com- 
pleted a course at Bonebrake Theological 
Seminary in Dayton, which he carried in 
connection with his pastorate at West Man- 
chester, has moved to Lafayette, where he 
takes charge cf the Harrod pastorate, 
Northwestern Ohio Conference. 

We are very sorry indeed that the annual 
meeting cf the Ohio Council of Churches is 
to be held in Columbus during the time 
when our Convention will Ae meeting at 
Urbana, Illinois; but we hope that some of 
our men who are not able to go to Urbana 
will be at the Columbus meeting. The dates 
are October 25 and 26, and we are anxious 
that our church should be represented. 

In the loss of Brother Arthur L. Wingate, 
an account of whose death was in our last 
issue, the Olive Chapel Church, Western 
Illinois Conference, loses a most prominent 
member and cne who long was active in the 
work of the Kingdom. Death comes after 
a serious illness which extended back more 
than two years. He leaves a helpful mem- 
ory of a beautiful and worthy Christian 
life. 

Rev. J. F. Seagrave, Losantville, Indiana, 
who was ordained at the last session cf the 


Eastern Indiana Conference, is desirous of 
a church or churches within reach of his 
home, and we hope that some good point will 
open to him. Mrs. Seagrave is also a min- 
ister and has just closed a very successful 
year with the Mount Zion Church, Eastern 
Indiana Cecnference. A new electric light- 
ing plant was installed and other additions 
made to their equipment. 

Dr. E. A. Watkins, at Urbana, Illinois, 
informs us that inasmuch as Mr. Alferd 
Schumate is no longer in the service of that 
church, there is an opening there for some 
ambitious young or middle-aged man who 
is competent to assume the leadership of 
the choir and congregaticnal singing and 
otherwise help in the work of the church. 
Anyone interested in this splendid oppor- 
tunity should address Brother Watkins at 
404 West Main Street, Urbana, Illinois. 


Under the leadership of Rev. R. G. Eng- 
lish fcr the past three years, the church at 
East Hounsfield, New York, which had been 
receiving heavy home missior vid, is looking 
forward to self-support in the near future. 
During the pastorate forty members have 
been received, over one-half of the present 
enrolled membership. In connection with his 
pastorate, Brother English has been super- 
intendent of teacher training in the ccunty 
and is teaching in the Community Teacher 
Training School at Watertown. 


Rev. Frank Wright, whe graduated last 
June at Defiance, was ordained at the last 
session of the Miami Ohio Conference, and 
is taking postgraduate work in the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, will continue 
to serve the church at Cairo, as we pre- 
viously announced. ‘This will leave his al- 
ternate Sundays unoccupied, and he will be 
very glad for supply work cn any of these 
Sundays for any pastor or church which he 
can reach from Oberlin. We hope that he 
has many calls for such service. Address 
him at Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Elon College has reached its full quota of 
400 students, with 151 in the freshman class. 
Of these students, 257 live in the dormito- 
ries on the campus and 148 ccme from their 
homes. There are seventeen States in the 
enrollment. All of the students with the ex- 
ception of forty-seven are professed Chris- 
tians. There are 161 members of the 
Christian Church, a larger percentage than 
in the past few years; and eight other de- 
nominations are represented. On this com- 
ing Sunday the Mooney Christian Educa- 
tion Building is to be dedicated and formal- 
ly presented to the ccllege, a fuller account 
of which we will give later. 

A very impressive installation service was 
held for Rev. C. J. Felton at Second Church, 
Irvington, New Jersey, on September 16. 
The address was by Dr. P. S. Sailer; and 
Mr. William W. Fryburger, of our Hilton 
Church, Rev. E. C. Hall, Dr. L. F. Johnson, 
Rev. Edwin R. Garrison, of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, Rev. F. A. Palmer, of the 
Presbyterian Church, participated in the 
formal prcgram. Rev. Charles S. Gillespie, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. Da- 
vid Alexander, of the First Baptist Church, 
and Rev. R. N. Salter, of the Unionville 
Congregational Church, gave fraternal 
greetings. Dr. William H. Hainer, the pas- 
tor of the mother church—the First Chris- 
tian Church at Irvington—presided. 

We are made very happy by the news that 
Brother William Fletcher, the son of Dr, 
W. P. Fletcher, has become the pastor of 
our church at Hyde Park, Brcoklyn, which 
he will carry in connection with a course at 
Union Theological Seminary. It does indeed 
seem good to see Dr. and Mrs. Fletcher giv- 
ing a second son to the ministry. On a re 
cent Sunday he preached for his father at 
Oshawa. Last Sunday, while Brother 
Fletcher was absent at another service, Mrs. 
Fletcher conducted the morning service, in- 
cluding rally and promction day. She used 
as her subject, “Consider the Children, How 
They Grow.” That evening the daughter 
Pearl had charge of the service. She gave 
an address and the singing, ushering, and 
all were done by a group of girls, making a 
very splendid service. 

A very delightful golden wedding anni- 
versary was recently celebrated by Rev. and 
Mrs. E. E. Garrett, with many friends at 
their home near Arkansas City, Kansas. 
Brother Garrett is one of our veteran 
preachers, having at first served churches 
in Iowa and then twenty-eight years ago 
taking up the work in Oklahoma, preaching 
at a number of pcints. For twenty years 
he held services at the Magnolia schoolhouse. 
He is now eighty-one years of age and for 
the past few years has been unable to be in 
the active work. He has been a reader of 
The Herald for over fifty years and in the 
ministry for over forty. The Democrat 
Herald, of Newark, Oklahoma, gives quite 
an acccunt of the anniversary reception and 
speaks most kindly of Brother and Sister 
Garrett and the services which they have 
rendered. 

It should be remembered that Dr. E. A. 
Watkins is very anxious to have the names 
of all delegates and others who expect to at- 
tend the coming convention in October s0 
that they may make proper arrangement for 
their entertainment. To entertain such 4 
large convention is no easy task, and every 
help pessible should be given this pastor and 
people in their generous hospitality. It is 
only a few weeks now until the convention 
meets; so that just as quickly as delegates 
are elected by the conferences, they should 
notify Brother Watkins of their intention 
to be present. And every person who ac- 
cepts the privilege and responsibility cf be- 
ing a delegate should read everything pos- 
sible concerning the convention and the 
questions which will be there presented, in 
order that they may be qualified for their 
responsibilities and act with the largest 
measure of information possible on these 
questions. 
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Ministerial Standards and Supply 


A Conventional Problem 


N nothing is it easier to allow one’s ideals and perhaps ambition 
| to run away with his good judgment than in matters of educa- 

tional standards. Our country has been in the grip of this sort 
of thing for a generation. Our great educational system has grad- 
ually become one cf the most inflexible, and sometimes senseless, 
machines of our modern civilization. It has ground away at chil- 
dren indiscriminately, milling them all through the same pro- 
cesses and identical curriculums without any regard whatever to 
their talent or promise or what God intended them to be. Its only 
safeguard has been the fact that it was built upon the principle 
of the potato sorter, and the bcys and girls could drop out along 
the way, like small potatoes—very often to remain small potatoes 
only because they had not been given that particular type of train- 
ing and culture which their particular bent and work in the world 
needed. College graduation was made the one summum bonum, and 
the whole system was shaped towards it, even though a very small 
percent of the children ever reached the college doors. Under this 
inflexible ideal, the boys and girls were educated away from the 
farms rather than for them and away from the trades and the 
shops rather than for them, until our great rural sections and 
the labcr world started a protest which is having some effect. 
Educators are beginning to understand that real education means 
the training for life where life is to be served by the individual 
whom they are educating, and this very patent fact is destined to 
change, and is changing, both the objective and the technique of our 
educational system. It is going to bring our feet down to earth and 
make us shape our educaticnal program in the light of the fact 
that for many a day to come the great bulk of the world’s work 
will be done by those who have nct taken a full arts or science 
course in a standard college. Indeed it is hard for anyone familiar 
with city life to envisage a time when college graduates will ever 
do the typesetting or the bricklaying or autcbuilding or the clerk- 
ing or much other of the work which simply must be done. We 
fear that college graduates would be decidedly discontented with 
such a lot. 


Now in shaping its educational standards, the Church must be 

wise enough to keep in mind these things and to regulate its 
objectives by the type of folks tc whom it is to minister; and its 
schools must turn out the kind of pastors who will fit that need. 
It is very foolish to believe that preachers shculd all be hammered 
through the same sort of die, and the church of today furnishes 
ample evidence of that fact. Thcse highly cultured ministers who 
fit so admirably into the down-town churches would, most of them, 
be failures in the little churches of commen folks found either in 
the city or the country. Both pastor and people would be quite 
miserable with each other. The Protestant Church, be it remem- 
bered, has never yet demonstrated any great success either in 
reaching the masses in the city or in holding its college-educated 
ministers in the country. In fact, the denominations which have 
had the most highly trained and cultured ministers have been con- 
spicuous in their failure to serve either the laboring classes or 
country districts. Their defects along this line have not been dis- 
astrous to the Kingdom only because other denominations which 
have been less insistent upon an educational standard have min- 
istered to these very classes and communities which these others 
have neglected. The great Methodist Church, facts of whose edu- 


cational standard we relate on another page, has been notable in 
this—one of the enviable features of its greatness being the wide 
latitude of its service, embracing the rich and cultured and the 
poor and ignorant in its fold. All this does not mean that less 
time shculd be spent on educating and training the men who are 
to be ministers; but it does mean that human values are to be 
placed above book values, that practical service for people as they 
are is to take precedence over the pursuit of an ideal standard 
for an ideal world, and that time and thought are to be devoted 
to turning out pastors who will be attractive and serviceable tc 
the groups which they are destined to serve. And the whole Church 
of Jesus Christ is going to go awry and fail to serve this present 
generation and transition pericd as it should, if jt does not adjust 
its educational scheme and objectives tc this fact. Men must be 
chosen for where they are to minister and fitted accordingly, with 
a sympathy for and an understanding of the groups among which 
they are to labor, which will give pastor and people a happy at-one- 
ment with each other. Men must be educated to an appreciation 
of and a passion fcr the country and village areas and for the 
factory districts in the cities, in which broadcloth and high-powered 
culture are an actual hindrance, as well as for those groups in 
which anything else but culture and refined scholarship would be a 
handicap to leadership. The trouble is that many in the Church 
seem to think that the latter is the only class of ministers needed, 
and do not grasp how cosmcpolitan and varied are the types of 
servants which the Church must furnish to this present quite gen- 
erally uneducated and highly unartistic world. 


HE Christian denomination, if it is to live at all, dare not be 
indifferent to this principle. It has been and is a church of the 
common people. It is still preponderantly rural. Many of its 
churches are located in backward sections. It will be suicidal for 
it now to adopt an educational program which will shut it out from 
these communities. In setting its educational standards, it dare 
not to keep its eyes only on its city and country churches which 
demand and will support-a highly educated ministry, but it must 
also bear in mind that an exceedingly large number of its churches 
which will not now support college-trained men—churches which 
we have not yet been able to persuade college men in any large 
number to accept or serve. Here is where our prcblem of minis- 
terial supply is most acute and bids fair to become disastrous if 
our church does not anticipate and meet this need. Our supply 
of ministers for such churches is being rapidly diminished, for 
two reasons. First, the men who have served these churches in 
the past are in most part getting old and rapidly passing to their 
reward—a reward which for many cf them will be rich because 
they served their day well and with almost limitless, but quite 
happy, sacrifice. Second, most of these churches are finding it 
impossible any longer to use the wholly uneducated type of men 
with which they did get along passably well in an earlier day. 
And yet most of them will not pay enough to retain a college- 
trained man and few college-trained men will serve that type of 
churches. We have hundreds of such churches, and cur colleges 
are turning out mighty few men who will serve them, save as a 
stopping-place until they can get something better. So great is 
the number of these churches that there is utterly no hope in the 
next twenty years of supplying enough ministers with a college 
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degree who can and will minister to them. And by that time these 
churches will be dead. 


UCH are the hard facts which our educators must face—facts 
that are far from ideal; but back behind them stand human hearts 
and homes and whole communities to which we are mcrally respon- 
sible, because we own the church house and organization, and in 
many of these communities the only one, to which they look for 
Christian leadership. To make no effort to supply these churches 
with the very highest type of minister that they can retain and 
pay for will be to betray a most sacred trust. We can never do 
it by ordaining only college graduates or seminary graduates, nor 
by placing an evaluation and distinction upon college-trained men 
which seem to stamp all others with a distasteful inferiority. We 
must increase our appreciation of the men who do good work in 
such churches and magnify the importance of such fields until 
they will become attractive to those numerous young men of ability 
and promise in such communities who will never take a college 
course but who would take training in Bible schocls or seminaries 
of the right kind and who, after they are through, would stay in 
their own communities and serve them infinitely better than they 
are being served at the present time. There can be no question that 
this is one of the most desperate needs facing our church right now. 
On the other hand, we must continue a steady and constant pres- 
sure tc enlist for the ministry just as many young people as pos- 
sible who will take the highest collegiate and seminary training of 
which they are capable. There must be no let-down along this line. 
We still have and for years to come will have a very great shortage 
of this type of pastor, and the demand is increasing much more rap- 
idly than the supply. The Herald does not take second place to any 
one in its insistence that we put fcrth effort to provide a very much 
larger number of the most thoroughly educated and qualified type 
of ministers. There are many fields of highly strategical im- 
portance which we can neither enter nor hold until we have a larger 
supply of such pastors, and there are many vital aspects of our 
denominational life that are largely dependent upon this kind of 
ministerial training and standards. But such training should be 
distinctly inbreathed with the prcper kind of spirit, both towards 
the churches that will take years and years of patient cultivation 
before they will be ready to sustain such ministers with a hand- 
some salary and towards those less fortunate brethren who have 
not had such fine educational advantages, but who are studying and 
working hard and who are rendering a most creditable service in 
the fields which they do occupy. And may we dare say that above 
everything else these most highly educated young men must be in- 
filled with a sense of the bigness of service in small fields, and 
with a zest for taking pocr little obscure churches and raising them 
to strength and prominence, and with a gusto for sacrifice and a 
scorn for poverty and financial limitaticns—just so the Kingdom 
of God is moving forward mightily in needy places under their hand. 


HIS is our task—tc supply a sufficient number of the various 
types of ministers needed and to keep those types just as high 
as our churches will assimilate, and to raise them just as fast as 
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men and churches can be lifted to it, and to train men and to fit 
men for the particular kind of service they are to render. That 
is some task; for the work will not dare to be wholesaled or ma. 
chine-made, but will require latitude and adaptability. But it is 
the kind of thing that is needed at just this particular stage cf ou 
church’s development; and because it is needed, it is fully within 
the ability of the church to carry it forward, once that it has clearly 
discerned the task and set its mind and heart to it. 


An Unusual Sense of Failure 


exchanges of a very strange feeling on the part of a 

pastor. We say strange, because we do not remember ever 
to have heard of more than one or two instances in which a pastor 
had expressed his own sense of failure concerning such a matter, 
And yet the more we think of it the stranger it seems to us that 
such a sense of failure should seem strange or uncommon at all. 

This pastor was distressed over the fact that two members of 
his church had recently died after long and faithful service, and, 
though neither had any children or any immediate relatives, they 
had both passed away without having made any provision what- 
ever to leave their property or any part of it for the work of the 
Kingdom. They had left behind a combined fortune of some 
$200,000; and yet not one dollar of this went to any of the institu- 
tions of the denomination or to any form of charity in the com- 
munity. And the pastor declared: “My heart is heavy with the 
sense of failure!’ And why shouldn’t it be heavy with a sense of 
failure? Why should any pastor not feel that he has failed in 
properly instructing and inspiring his people in the obligations of 
money and the rich privilege of bequests, when a faithful member 
of his church passes away without having ‘made some adequate 
recognition of this obligation and this privilege in the disposition 
of his or her property? 

There are few things indeed which more enrich the life and 
deepen the joy of an individual than the generous use of his 
money for the good of others. There is nothing which crowns old 
age with a finer and deeper sense of satisfaction and contentment 
than the feeling that after one is dead and gone his or her savings, 
whether the sum be much or little, will go on doing good ina 
large and generous way. And if this be true, and it certainly is 
true, upon whom save the pastor devolves the responsibility of 
bringing this experience of enrichment and joy into the lives of 
the individual members of his congregation—folks who very likely 
will never be taught to know how genuine is the joy, or how large 
is the outside need and service, unless he himself tells them and 
through the years gradually prepares them for this crowning glory 
to their old age? 

Why, then, should this not be counted an actual part of the 
work of a pastor? And why, then, should not every pastor be de 
pressed with a heavy sense of failure when his people of means, 
and especially those without immediate heirs, die without leaving 
bequests for the work of the Kingdom? 


W E were arrested the other day by a report in one of on; 


The Trend of Events 


Education Standard in the Methodist Ministry 

Some facts which will be of great interest, and no little en- 
couragement, to our own church just now in its study cf and de- 
cision upon educational standards for the ministry, have been 
-trought out in a report which has just been made public with re- 
gards to the educational standards in the ministry of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. The statistics which were compiled by the 
Life Work Committee cf that commission, cover 444 of the 456 
men admitted into the full ministry of that church during 1925. 

Many of our educators will be surprised to learn that in this 
great and wealthy church, with its commanding position and in- 
fluence in cities as well as in country districts, only forty-one per- 
cent of those admitted to its ministry last year had graduated 


from ccllege and only twenty-five percent had completed both col- 
lege and seminary—the standard recommend by the discipline of 
the church. Thus seventy-seven percent fell below the high mark 
set for its ministry. But it is even more surprising to learn that 
while the rule of the church requires that “no candidate shall be 
admitted to an annual conference on trial (what we would call 
licensure) until he shall have “completed a course of study equiv- 
alent to the requirements for admission tc college,” except under 
“special conditions,” yet one-fourth of those admitted to the full 
ministry last year had not met this standard of a common high 
school course, but were ordained under the “special conditions” 
which allowed even less than eighth grade work. 

Another surprise is that this low standard did not come about 
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because of the colcred ministry, as sixty-seven percent of those 
admitted under the “special conditions’ were from the white 
conferences. The report still further shows that few of those 
with less than high schcol training expected to take further school- 
ing. The Zion’s Herald, from which the above facts are taken, 
reports further: 


Of the 444, 9 percent had only eighth grade training or less; 16 
percent had part of a high school course; 11 percent had only com- 
pleted high school; 23 percent had at least a year of college work; 
11 percent had graduated from college. Of these 183 college gradu- 
ates, 36 did some postgraduate work (not in seminary), and 14 of 
the 36 won master’s degrees in arts or sciences. 

With reference to colleges attended: 64 percent were graduates or 
had attended college one year or more. Of these only 51.6 percent 
went to Methodist Episcopal colleges; 17.2 percent went to denomi- 
national colleges other than our own; 10.1 percent went to State in- 
stitutions of higher learning; 7.4 percent went to non-denomina- 
tional schools other than State institutions (e. g., Columbia, Har- 
vard); 9.5 percent went to two or more colleges of different types; 
4.2 percent, of foreign birth, were educated outside the United States. 
The foregoing refers to schools where undergraduate work was done. 

The report shows that 52 percent had no theological training; 21 
percent had a year or more in seminary, but did not graduate; 27 
percent graduated from a seminary. Of the 122 who graduated, 102 
—or 23 percent, out of 444—received a degree in theology. 

As to ages: 8 percent were below twenty-five years of age; 64 
percent were from twenty-five to thirty-four inclusive; 28 percent 
were thirty-five or over. Those admitted at age of forty or over 
numbered 13 percent out of the 441 who gave their ages. 


It was this high age limit which had something to do with the 
low standards, as, quite naturally, the higher the age group the 
less educational preparation they had had. 

A praiseworthy effort is being made by the Methodists to raise 
their ministerial requirements; but on the other hand one must 
admire a great church today which has the courage tc make its 
standards low enough and flexible enough to admit the type of 
men who can be used and will be used to good advantage in the 
fields which will not sustain college-trained pastors. 


The Inadequacy of the “Federated Church” Movement 


That newsiest of all religious newspapers, The Ohio Christian 
News, gives some encouraging statistics which show that the move- 
ment to consolidate competing churches of different denominations 
in overchurched communities is growing in Ohio. According to the 
reports received by the Ohio Council of Churches, thirty-nine such 
merged congregations are now in operation in the State. In addi- 
tion to these are ten cr more other churches which were organized 
in recent years and which have been interdenominational in char- 
acter from their beginning. In the past year churches have united 
in at least five Ohio communities, and several other merger projects 
are pending and likely to be effected within the next few months. 
Editorially the News says: 


When Rev. Charles O. Gill in 1917 made his now famous study 
of “Six Thousand Country Churches” in Ohio, he dwelt upon this 
conditicn of overchurching and its results, but was able to point 
to only a few communities in this State where the obvious remedy 
of merging weak churches had been applied. Today the situation is 
widely different. Mergers of competing churches have been effected 
in some forty Ohio communities. Many of these have resulted in 
the installation of full-time, competent pastors in ccmmunities 
which had but feeble pastoral attention before consolidation. Sev- 
eral of the community-serving churches built up in this State are 
ranked among the outstanding country and village churches of the 
country. 

With all this development, the movement is still in its beginning 
stages, it appears. People in sccres of communities over the State 
are weighing their competitive churches and finding them wanting. 
Pastors who have had an opportunity to observe the work of some 
of the successful merged churches are recognizing the benefits of 
consolidation. Denominational officials are realizing the futility and 
even the pcsitive hindrance to spiritual development in keeping 
alive their feeble churches in competitive fields. 

All this interest has resulted in a rapid development in the move- 
ment in the past few years. The best answer to the skeptic whc 
thinks that churches of different denominations can’t be success- 
fully merged is this roll of churches which have united. 


This growing sentiment in favor of merging churches and elim- 
inating competition is a most happy omen and The Herald wishes 


it good speed in all of these communities where the only hope of 
putting the Church on a modern and influential basis is to do away 
with the little struggling churches and unite the Christian forces 
in one organization that can command adequate support and the 
right type of leadership. 

But on the other hand we want to caution the overenthusiastic 
not to lcok to this movement, creditable as it is, as the way by 
which will come the union of the denominations. It will have its 
influence and spur things along. But the real church union for 
which the Kingdom waits will have to be brought about on a far 
larger scale and through the denominational organizations and ap- 
preach. How true this is can be seen at once by an impartial study 
of the field to which the “federated church” movement has been 
limited. Its work has been almost exclusively in small town and 
country places and with very small and uninfluential churches and 
numbers. It has hardly touched the cities or made a dent upon 
the great denominational organizations. The results of a recent 
questionnaire, as reported by The Community Churchman, shows 
that the average membership of the 111 churches repcrting is 233; 
the median church has only 163 members; sixty-nine of the churches 
reported a membership of less than 200, and twenty-nine reported 
more than 300 members each. The largest church reporting has 
1700 members, and the smallest has twenty-five. 

The merging of churches should be hastened wherever that is 
needed. But let us not be deceived into thinking that real church 
union will ever come in that way. It must be brought about through 
denominational organizations. : 


An Encouraging Showing in Japan 

The head of the Religious Bureau of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Japan, Mr. J. Shimomura, was quoted some weeks ago as 
having given the following statistics: 

According to the statistics cf Japan there are forty-eight mil- 
lion Buddhists, seventeen million Shintoists, but only two hundred 
and ten thousand Christians. Thus we see the relative numerical 
strength of these three religions. Buddhism represents about sev- 
enty-five percent of the population. But we cannot say that these 
are real believers in the same sense in which the Christians believe 
Christianity. Investigation has been made into the religious beliefs 
of students in 177 colleges. The religicus bodies were represented 
by the following numbers: Buddhist 6,292, Christian 4,924, Shin- 
toist 180, others 579. If we judge by the number of organizations, 
we find that the students of the higher educational institutions 
may be said to show their religious inclinations as follows: Bud- 
dhists 45% percent, Christians 51 percent, Shintoists 9 percent, 
others 2% percent. The strength as shown by membership is as 
follows: Buddhists 52% percent, Christians 41 percent, Shintoists 
1% percent, others nearly 5 percent. 

In pointing cut the encouraging significance of such facts, The 
Presbyterian Banner says: “The students of the universities and 
colleges represent the intelligent classes of the future and from 
this survey of their faith we may conclude that the above propor- 
tions represent the relative strength cf these religions among the 
thoughtful classes of Japan. According to this survey Christianity, 
shows superior influence and strength.” 


oO 


It would seem from a wail ccmjng from the Distillers’ Com- 
pany of Great Britain that the prohibition movement is making 
headway in that country also. According to this great liquor- 
making concern, which ought to be an authority on this point, the 
output of whisky was only about twelve million gallons in 1925, 
as compared to twenty-eight million gallons in 1916. This is a 
falling off of over half in nine years. And now we suppose that 
our wet enthusiasts will grab on these facts as explaining why 
it is that there has been the same sort of “crime wave” over there 
with their open saloons that there has been here in America under 
prohibition! 

om 


The circulation of the Scriptures in the Arabic language within 
the kingdom of Egypt has increased at the rate of thirty percent 
each year over the preceding year, for the past four years. 





The Challenge of Religious Education 


BY REV. SELDEN B. HUMPHREY 


The Newly Appointed Head of the Depariment of Religious Education of Defiance College 


the forefront and stands today as the 

dominant task in the program of the 
Church. One reason for this new emphasis 
upon religious education in the fact that it 
touches in a very vital way every phase of 
the Church’s work. Religious education is 
not an end in itself, but it is a means of at- 
taining other goals. If you are desirous of 
instilling the missionary spirit into your 
church, the church school is the most effect- 
ive agency for accomplishing that end. If 
you regard evangelism as being the chief 
function of the Church, religious education 
still maintains the preeminent place as a 
method. Evangelism and religious educa- 
tion are no longer held to be antithetical 
terms. To contrast them is a grave error. 
The urgent need of the time is to recognize 
that religious education is a way of evangel- 
ization. It is not the only way, but it ranks 
first as a means of leading many to accept 
Christ as their personal Savior. Evangeli- 
zation through religious education is a ery- 
ing need of the Church today. 


Cine toretn Education has come to 


Precisely as religious education functions 
as a method in the missionary enterprise 
and in evangelism, so it operates in the 
other tasks of the Church. In the matter 
of stewardship, the church school can do a 
great deal toward forming the right habits 
of giving and of attitudes toward property. 
The proper place to develop a generous 
spirit and altruistic outlook on life is in the 
child and not in the adult. It has long been 
recognized that the early years are the im- 
portant ones for the formation of right hab- 
its and attitudes. Since one’s attitude to- 
ward money is a thing of such tremendous 
importance and so many people falter at 
that point, it is essential that special atten- 
tion be given by the church school to that 
theme. The Sunday-school has done much 
and it can do vastly more in the matter of 
stewardship. Religious education is really 
the only effective means of promoting Chris- 
tian stewardship. 

Religious education has an important role 
to play in the matter of worship. Worship 
has sometimes been regarded as being a 


kind of instinctive behavior in which no 


training or guidance was needed. Today, 
a new emphasis is being placed upon the 
need for training in worship. Programs for 
the church school are being planned and 
used with definite emphasis upon worship. 
A different kind of a worship program is 
needed in the different departments of the 
school. This need of adapting the worship 
program to the age of the pupils in being 
met and children are being taught to wor- 
ship through graded programs, which are 
adapted to the needs of the children. 
Another important function in the pro- 
gram of religious education is that of train- 
ing leadership for the Church. This task 


is not confined to any one type of training 
or any particular agency. There are many 
agencies at work in the business of prepar- 
ing leaders. The Sunday-school is inter- 
ested in recruiting its teaching staff and so 
it promotes teacher-training classes. The 
Christian Endeavor Society has had defi- 
nitely in mind the task of training leaders, 
and as a result it has developed an expres- 
sional type of program and has strongly en- 
couraged its members to participate in the 
program of every meeting. 

There are many agencies outside of the 
local community engaged in training leaders 
for the Church. The colleges of the land 
were organized for that purpose. Harvard 
College was founded to protect the churches 
from “an illiterate ministry.” Yale was 
founded to fit the youth “for public employ- 
ment, both in church «nd civil state.” The 
early colleges, as well as those of more re- 
cent times, have had as an aim the training 
of church leaders. While the denomina- 
tional college serves a2 much broader field 
than merely training leaders in the church, 
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WHY THE CHURCH IS HERE 


(THERE was made one day an argu- 
men on behalf of the building of a 
great cathedral by one who did not in 
the least intend the implication which 
his words carried, and yet which was 
dreadful in its possibility of mistakes. 
He said: ‘“‘Go to the men who com- 
mand great wealth, either in their own 
right or through the trust funds which 
they administer. Tell them that the 
cathedral and the presence of the re- 
ligion which it symbolizes is the guar- 
antee of the continuance of a social 
order on which their prosperity de- 
pends. Tell them that religion is the 
insurance of their prosperity, and ask 
them whether they think they are 
paying enough for their insurance.” 

That, all unintended though it was, 
was a dreadful abnegation of the glory 
of Christianity in our modern world. 
The Church is not here to be the porter 
at the door of any citadel of vested 
interests. It is not here to defend 
things as they are, but to make things 
progressively what they ought to be. It 
is here to maintain its prophetic free- 
dom, to rebuke evil wherever it may 
appear. It is here to defend men, not 
money. 

And if the Church has lost power 
over the imagination of many earnest 
people now, the reason is because 
the Church has often not been the first 
to see our industrial evils and to chal- 
lenge them—not the first, for example, 
to try to set little children free from 
mills and factories, not the first to try 
to take the grip of corrupt business 
alliances from the politics of city and 
nation, not always the most sensitive 
to see and the boldest to proclaim the 
authority of the values of Jesus in the 
midst of our economic and industrial 


life.—Dr. Walter Russell Bowie. 




















yet that has been and must continue to be 
one of its primary functions. The church 
which supports a colleg2 has a right to look 
to that college for leadership. Unless the 
denominational educational institution does 
stress the Church’s claim upon the youth 
and provide training in religion, there is no 
excuse for its existence. The States are 
providing, through their universities, educa- 
tional opportunities in all other fields. The 
distinctive feature of the denominational 
college is its emphasis upon religion. 

The problem of religious education has 
become acute precisely at the point of the 
neglect of religion by the state. Many fac- 
tors contributed in bringing about the secu- 
larization of the State educational program, 
chief of which is the principle of religious 
freedom. That principle has long been 
cherished in this land of liberty, and validity 
of the principle is generally recognized. 
The logical results of the working out of 
this principle has been the neglect of relig- 
ion by the school. Because of the absence 
of religious training in the school, the 
Church must assume the responsibility of 
providing that training. It is true that the 
home shares in that responsibility; but, 
even then, the Church must assume the 
leadership and co-operate with the home in 
that task. One must not disparage the 
work which Christian homes are doing in 
the way of providing a religious atmos- 
phere in the family circle and giving defi- 
nite religious instruction, but in most homes 
that training is far too meager. The situa- 
tion must be faced frankly and the Church 
must arouse itself to the task of providing 
an adequate program of religious education. 

The home, the church, and the school must 
each share in the great task of education. 
The type of education provided must be 
such that it will touch all the great interests 
and needs of life, including religion. Where 
any of these agencies are weak, the other 
two are under obligation to provide a rem- 
edy for that deficiency. It is obvious that 
the public school is weak at the point of re- 
ligious training. With 92% of the children 
of the land in the public school system, and 
with the people definitely committed to a 
policy of free public schools, it is evident 
that the great task before the Church and 
the home is to provide an adequate program 
of religious education. 

One cannot look with any sense of satis- 
faction upon the present state of affairs and 
feel that the Church has favorably meas- 
ured up to her opportunity. It is true that 
great strides have been made by the Church 
in religious education and that intelligent 
leaders are determined to bridge the gap 50 
that an opportunity for training in religion 
may be within the reach of all. The stabil- 
ity of society and the progress of civilization 
are dependent to a very large degree upon 














the way in which the Church meets its re- 
sponsibility in the matter of religious edu- 
cation. 

Christian education is the great challenge 
before the Church of all time. The scope 
of its program is as bread as the program of 
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Christianity. Its interests are co-extensive 
with the interests of the Kingdom. The 
Church dares not fail in this great challenge 
of building the Kingdom through a pro- 
cess of growth. 

Defiance, Ohio. 


The Child and the Kingdom 


BY REV. D. M. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


HE Church has been slow in grasping 

T the meaning of the words of Jesus 

when he said: “Suffer the little chil- 

dren to come unto me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the Kingdom of God.” 

These words of Jesus were uttered when 
he saw his disciples rebuking the mothers 
who wanted Jesus to bless their children. 
He knew that the mother’s heart desired the 
best for her child when she craved his bless- 
ing for it. 

No other could speak with authority about 
the relation of the child to the Kingdom of 
God as Jesus did; for he came to express to 
the world the Father’s thought and love for 
children, as well as his thought and love for 
adults. Jesus is intimately related to the 
child life and he wants it to be told about 
his love. He knows that one of the earliest 
responses of the child nature is its response 
to love and to God; for “God is love.” The 
parents who teach their children about the 
love of Jesus will greatly increase the effec- 
tiveness of their teaching if they live the life 
of love in the home with their children. 

The teaching for the child is not, How to 
get into the Kingdom of God, but how to 
keep in the Kingdom of God; for every child 
is born into the Kingdom, “for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.” 

It is true there will come a time to the 
child who has been thus taught, when it will 
feel an urge openly to confess its love for 
Jesus, and to identify itself with his Church. 

We, today, may profit by the attitude of 
the Jewish race toward children. Judaism 
has always been interested in child life. The 
true Jew appreciates and loves children. It 
is said that the Jews never neglect any child. 
Racial preservation does not account for 
this fully. It is a part of their religion, and 
connected with their faith in God. 

The Catholic Church has manifested this 
attitude toward child-training much more 
than have Protestants. It is true that the 
Catholics train their children with a view of 
always being able to count on them as loyal 


subjects of the Church; but if child-training 


will do this, what prophecy there is for the 
Kingdom of God in proper child training! 
We, as Protestants, believe that the peace 
of our homes, the welfare of society, and 
the honor of our nation will depend upon 
the strength of the Church of tomorrow. 
The Church of tomorrow will be determined 
by the way we train the children of today. 
This being true, no parent can afford to neg- 
lect the religious training of the child. 
Religious training in a Protestant church 
includes securing personal commitment of 


the child life to Christ and his Church. This 
is in harmony with the thought of Jesus; for 
he carefully impressed upon the minds of 
his disciples the fact that God, his Father, 
was more interested in child life than any 
father could be. Nothing will please the 
Father more than the committing of the 
child life to his Son, who came to express 
his interest in childhood. 

When Jesus took the children in his arms 
and blessed them, he realized the potential- 
ity for good or for evil in each of their lives; 
for evil, if the religious interests were neg- 
lected; for good, if they were taught God’s 
way of life. 

Jesus appreciated the innocence of chil- 
dren, but he realized that innocence could 
soon be turned to guilt if parents failed to 
train the child as they should, or failed to 
put it into conscious touch with the spirit 
of God. Hence he gave the warning, “Take 
heed how you despise one of these little 
ones; for I say unto you that in heaven 
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ig isn't the preacher's flowery prayer 
Or the way the choir sings, 

Or the size of the coin your neighbor gives 
Or the help your brother brings. 

It isn’t the size of your favorite church, 
Or the cost of your favorite pew, 

Or the style of the clothes the members wear; 
For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 


It isn’t the way the work is done, 
Or the way the money is spent, 
Or whether the gospel’s all brought in, 
Or whether there’s some that’s sent. 
It isn't the kind of creed they love, 
Or peculiar things they do, 
Or whether the doctrine suits your taste; 
For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 


For a chain’s as strong as the weakest link 
And it breaks with a heavy load; 

But a church that’s full of the links that pull, 
Can level the roughest road. 

If you get in tune with the Master's will, 
With your heart and your labors too, 

You will love your church, though it has its 

faults, 

For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 


—R. R. Newberry, in 
The Baptist. 
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their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father who is in heaven.” 

And because Jesus realized the two possi- 
bilities for every child—the possibility of 
sin and shame, and the possibility of right 
living and honor—he challenges the parents 
of this day, and the parents of every day, 
“Suffer the children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the Kingdom 
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of God.” Only in his love and in his fellow- 
ship is any child safe. 

He believed that children belonged to God, 
and that, such being true, parents should 
see to it that none should become lost prop- 
erty. It was our Master’s conviction that 
every child begins life very close to God, 
close to his love. All who truly love God, 
share this conviction with the Master. 

The biggest business of the Church is to 
keep the children from wandering away 
from God, to be lost on the “low way” of 
sin. The Church should show great interest 
in bringing the wanderer back to God; but 
its major emphasis sheuld be with the chil- 
dren, in seeking to keep them within the 
fold of God’s love. Oh, the meaning of all 
life for the service of God! 

With Christ, let us share his appreciation 
of the religious heritage of the child, and 
give it its proper place in our church plan- 
ning. Rich dividends await the church that 
gives proper consideration to the children. 

Though the adult may learn God and 
know him through reason and through serv- 
ice, the child may know God by intuition. 
Ruskin was right when he declared, “What 
a child cannot understand of Christianity, 
no one need try to understand.” The child 
seven years of age may know more about 
the nearness and love of God by the intui- 
tion of a pure and innocent heart, untainted 
by sin, than an adult who has wasted his 
youth and middle life in sir. may ever know. 

Ask the child of seven or eight years of 
age why it loves God, it wil] reply, “Because 
I know he loves me,” and that is the best 
reason for either a child or an adult to give. 

“We love him, because he first loved us.” 

Children do not have to be preached to in 
order to get them to confess Christ as 
Savior and Lord. All they need is to be 
given the opportunity, if they have been 
taught the wonders of his love. The wit- 
nessing of children expressing their love for 
Christ is the happiest experience in any 
pastor’s ministry. 

I may be pardoned if I use some illustra- 
tions that have come in connection with my 
own family or in connection with my min- 
istry. While I was pastor of the church at 
Legrand, Iowa, our daughter Ethyle, then 
eight years old, asked her mother if she 
might go with me to the Saturday monthly 
meeting. The mother answered that ‘she 
had no objection, but to ask me. She came 
to me with the request, “Papa, may I go 
with you to the meeting today?” I was de- 
lighted to tell her I would be pleased to 
have her go with me. I did not know why 
she wanted to go; but during the meeting 
when others were bearing testimony to their 
love for Jesus, little Ethyle, sitting in a 
seat by herself, arose and with a clear voice, 
and in a positive manner said, “I love 
Jesus.” I knew then the meaning of her 
request to go with me to that afternoon 
meeting. 

When pastor of a church in Western 
Iowa, at one of our regular Sabbath morn- 
ing meetings, I gave an invitation for any- 
one who wished to confess Christ and unite 
with the church to come forward. A large 
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congregation was presert. Bravely, a little 
girl seven or eight year’s old came forward 
and gave me her hand saying she loved 
Jesus and wanted to united with the church. 
She was a daughter of one of our deacons. 
Knowing the feeling some mothers have to- 
ward children acknowledging Christ, and 
uniting with the church, I went to the 
mother and told her that her daughter 
wanted to unite with the church. She re- 
plied, “She does not know what she is do- 
ing.” I asked her to come and speak with 
ker child. She did so. And when she sat 
down by her, the child’s face gave expres- 
sion of a deep joy in the heart. The mother’s 
first words were, “Do you know what you 
are doing?” That expression of joy changed 
to sadness, and the child wept bitterly. I 
waited a moment and then went and asked 
the mother what I should do. She replied, 
“You had better let her join the church for 
she says it is her desire.” The child’s face 
lighted up with joy again, and the deep 
feeling of God’s presence over all the con- 
gregation gave evidence that the Father was 
pleased with this child’s public confession 
of his Son. 

I will give a more recent testimony to the 
desire of children publicly to own their 
Savior. When my son, R. C., was making 
cut membership certificates for those who 
had signed the decision cards for church 
membership last Easter, his little daughter 
Charlotte came to him and said, “Father, I 
want to sign one of those cards.” The 
father said, “Why do you want to sign one 
of the cards?” She replied, “Because I 
want to join the church.” “And why do 
you want to join the church?” asked the 
father. “Because I love Jesus, and I want 
everybody to know I love him,” was the 
quick response of the child. 


Could an adult give better answers to the 
father’s questions? 


Many ministers have had experiences sim- 
ilar to these I have related. Such experi- 
ences would be the normal experiences if 
fathers and mothers were true to their chil- 
dren in life and teaching. Father, mother, 
the deepest concern of Jesus is the spirit- 
ual welfare of your child. Is it your deepest 
concern ? 


Fifteen years ago the religious survey 
showed that the majority of people who 
united with the church did so at the age of 
thirteen, but the survey that was made re- 
cently in Indiana under the direction of Dr. 
Athearn showed that the majority united 
with the church at eleven. Why this 
change? Because the church is catching 
the meaning of the words of Jesus, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not: for of such is the Kingdom of 
God.” 

When the whole Church catches the mean- 
ing of these words and shares with Christ 
in his interest in child life, we may expect 
to learn that the majority of the church 
membership unite with the church at nine, 
or even younger. 

So may it be. 

Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Variety of Teaching and Practice as to Baptism 


BY REV. E. A. DeVORE, D. D. 


ECAUSE of an acceptance of the doc- 
B trine of individual interpretation of 
the Scriptures as the privilege and 
duty cf every Christian, I have never been 
quite content to accept the conclusions of 
all writers in The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
Baptism being a concrete and visible bone 
of contention is a fair illustration of my 
own teachings and practices in Biblical 
things. 

In its origin, some of the greatest and 
most devout Christian writers find baptism 
prefigured by the various sprinklings of 
water and blood in the Old Testament rit- 
ual. If their argumentation be honest, their 
reading of the New Testament must make 
the word baptize entirely subordinate to the 
symbolism and verbiage of the Old Testa- 
ment sprinkle. 

While I do not agree with any such inter- 
pretation, I do insist that all such defend- 
ers of the perpetuity of Jewish ritualism 
shall have liberty to sprinkle the converts 
tc their teachings. Yea, more, I deny to 
them the right to dip or pour other converts 
to other theories. 

On the contrary, there are other inter- 
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A PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 
O MASTER of the Galilean Way, 


Forgive us for the vows we fail to keep: 
Forgive us that we so neglect thy sheep, 
So idly waste this shining harvest day! 
Forgive us for the stumblingblocks we lay 
Along the paths by which men seek thee! 
Sweep 
From our small minds the strife that holds 
thee cheap! 
Break thou the bread of life to us, we pray! 


What matter if we cannot understand 
The mystery of Love that is Divine, 
Nor pierce the veil! Dear Lord, our faith 
increase 
To know that, since our hands may reach 
thy hand, 
Our lives are made all-powerful, through 
thine, 
To heal a wounded world and bring it peace! 


—Molly Anderson Haley. 
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preters who find no idea of sprinkling from 
the baptizing of John the Baptist, or of 
Peter at Pentecost, or cf Paul among the 
Gentiles. To these interpreters, the funda- 
mental idea of Christianity is the death and 
burial of the old life and the resurrection 
of the new man, even as Christ died, was 
buried, and rose again, and taught the doc- 
trine of a life beyond the grave as the key- 
note of Christianity, as the mark of dif- 
ferentiation between Christ’s religion and 
all the systems of men. 

These two interpretations cannct be held 
by the same teacher at one and the same 
time. Every teacher must choose between 
the two. He cannot believe both: therefore 
he should not teach both. 


All public teachers should be honest at 
all times, and on all occasions. 

In old Roman days a man left a theater 
in disgust, saying, “I will never go tc hear 
that stage actor again, for he is a liar,” 
When pressed for an explanation he said, 
“That lying actor said, O caelum with his 
tongue, but pointed to the earth with his 
finger.” So I feel with regard to the hon- 
est advocates of sprinkling as a true and 
original‘ordinance in the Church, who dare 
use their hands in the burial of converts 
under water and in their resurrection cut 
of water in the name of Christ. 

In like manner I repudiate the dishonest 
preaching of those who. believe in the con- 
crete, symbolical meaning of baptism, in its 
application to the death of the old Adam 
and the birth of the new man in Christ, 
who with their hands teach a contrary 
doctrine. 

In my opinion nc preacher may teach the 
truth and practice the error. No preacher 
should teach a falsehood by word or act, 
to please others. 

If he believes that sprinkling is the cor- 
rect and original form, then he should nev- 
er teach cr practice immersion; and so 
vice versa, immersionalists should always 
teach and practice immersion. 

In other particulars, there is a divergence 
of practice in regard to baptism. From the 
time of Constantine to the present some be- 
lieve that men are saved only by and in the 
act of baptism. As Alexander Campbell 
said, “Baptism is the act formative of the 
Christian.” Or as others say, “It is an in- 
itiatory rite; and no one can claim admis- 
sion into the Church who has not entered by 
the rite of baptism.” Thus in early days 
clinic baptism came for invalids to be the 
substitute for correct burial in water; and 
Luther and the Reformation left “sprin- 
kling for remission of sins” to the Luther- 
an Church and to the Presbyterian Church 
and to all of the pedo-Baptist churches. 


In those same Roman circles salvaticn 
by ordinance left sprinkling as a pre-essen- 
tial to salvation. 

The old Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
declared “the church consists of the elect 
and their baptized infants.” And so, still, 
Romanists will not bury unsprinkled or still- 
born infants in consecrated ground. 

Why was it important to the Cathclic 
mother that Mrs. Burton should sprinkle 
her dying infant? Solely because she be- 
lieved that the preacher’s drop of water 
should save the soul of the dying baby. Did 
the preacher aid the cause of truth by so 
belying the love of God? In like manner, a 
good sister in Indiana whom I knew well 
as a Presbyterian never visited the graves 
of twe of her departed infants, because they 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


1 will lift up mine eyes—Ps. 121: 1. 
o 

Every one should do that. The lift of the 
heights, the thrill of a distant horizon, or 
the feelings that come from observing mag- 
nitudes that are beyont us are among life’s 
finest emotions. Some such sense of distant 
orderliness and reality must have pervaded 
the heart cf the writer cf the psalm as he 
looked up and away. 

It was to the hills, the mountains, that 
the writer looked. To him the hilltops were 
the places where God either dwelled or 
where he would commune with the spirit cf 
man. Persons who have seen the hills un- 
derstand how these ideas would grip the 
spirit of earlier people. Hills have a ma- 
jesty. The greater their uniqueness of 
height or of beauty the more majestic they 
are, It is as natural as anything that the 
Hebrews would develop the ideas of sacred 
mountains. It has been said that the word 
Jehovah was the name of the Ged of the 
hills. However true this may be it still 
would seem that no Hebrew would see a 
height without thinking of the traditions 
that involved a Sinai or a Horeb. 

Experiences like these are religious ex- 
periences. One important function of 
spiritual life is the lifting of oneself frcm 
oneself. Assurances come, when we look 
away. Religion becomes active when we see 
something that is bigger than ourselves. 
This does not say that spirituality is self- 
depreciation; it is more self-interpretation 
made possible by thought-expansions which 
come with the sight, cr experience, or depth 
or height, or of wide stretches of creation. 
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The land fogs come not from the mountains, 

But rise from the marshes of doubt; 
We cry that the mountains have vanished— 

The vapors have blotted them cut. 
Let us still think in black night, in the 

murkiest air, 
Keep our faith; for we know that the moun- 
tains are there. 
—Laura B. Everett. 
Oo 

But there are other ways in which the 
present-day soul is moved to lift up the 
eyes. What the writer of the psalm saw 
was what we would call natwre; and his 
Sensing of it is to be admired. Nature, be- 
ing one of the great sources for spiritual 
lessons in the teachings of Jesus, still pre- 
sents fields fcr the spiritual enlargements 
of human life. It bids for our thoughtful 
interest today both from the point of great- 
er magnitudes and from the point of in- 
finite minuteness. 

Yet there is something that one sees to- 
day other than nature. It is humanity. 

This must have been what Jesus had in 
mind when he said, “Lift up your eyes; lock 
on the field, they are ripe already unto har- 
vest.” Here is one of the most interesting, 
most perplexing, most challenging sights 
that we have to behold. We can look up to 





humanity, or down at it, or our upon it. 
Each perspective has its respective stimu- 
lating appeal. 

Some times great perscnalities rise and 
tower above the rest of us with an inter- 
esting uniqueness. Particularly if they re- 
flect lofty ideals, in their place of promi- 


_nence, we see in them fine examples of faith 


and endeavor. We become interested in their 
histories. Generations after them will be 
wholesomely moved by their biographies. 
Truly they seem to be sons of Ged. 

Then there are others who do not tower 
so high; some do not tower at all. But they 
carry with them the influence of life’s fin- 
est graces right into the places of strug- 
gling ordinary life. Sometimes they fail 
momentarily, but usually their reactions tc- 
fc >) 
GOD OF ALL NATIONS 


God of all nations, 

We pray for all the peoples of thy 
earth, 

For those who are consumed in mutual 
hatred and bitterness, 

For those who make bloody war upon 
their neighbors, 

For those who tyrannously oppress, 

For those who groan under cruelty 
and subjection. 

We pray thee for all those who bear 
rule and responsibility, 

For child races and dying races, 
For outcast tribes, the backward and 
downtrodden, ; 
For the ignorant, wretched, and the en- 
slaved. 

We beseech thee, teach mankind to live 
together in peace, 

No man exploiting the weak, no man 
hating the strong, 

Each race working out its own des- 
tiny, 

Unfettered, self-respecting, fearless. 

Teach us to be worthy of freedom, 

Free from social wrong, free from in- 
dividual oppression and contempt, 

Pure of heart and hand, despising none, 
defrauding none, 

Giving to all men in all the dealings of 








life 

The honor we owe to those who are thy 
children, 

Whatever their color, their race, or 


their caste. 
—From A Book of Prayers for Use 
in an Indian College. 


X y 
ward life show splendid instincts. They help 
our faith; for they, too, are the children of 
God. 
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Lifting one’s eyes to massive humanity 
allows the present-day soul to see greater 
civilizations in formation. And there is to 
be seen also many of the perils still actively 
threatening civilizaticns that have been dis- 
asterous to human effort as long as human- 
ity has had a history. Both the prospect 
and the danger are soon by the observing 
spirit. 

How many of us have seen the embar- 
rassments that some of our present-day 
seers depict! Dean Inge has stated, “We 
are witnessing the suicide of a social order, 
and our descendants will marvel at our mad- 
ness.” President Butler, cf Columbia, is 
quoted, “Do not forget that it is perfectly 
possible to destroy civilization.” President 
Frank of the University of Wisconsin 
wrote, “I believe that we ‘shall inevitably 
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enter new dark ages wali, os 
And Professor McDougall, of Harvard, re- 
fers to the drift into the possible degen- 
eracy of cur civilization as being toward 
“the greatest tragedy in the history of man- 
kind.” 

This is not the whole picture, of course. 
Efforts are going in direction of increas- 
ingly better conditions. The very fact that 
such men, as mentioned above, are feeling 
the dangers of our world is an evidence that 
mighty spirits are at work tc preserve and 
to increase present human security and 
privilege. 

One sees these things if the eyes are real- 
ly lifted. Business men are declaring for 
newly perceived commercial ethics in many 
instances. There are many genuine souls in 
pulpits and in schools who see clearly, dar- 
ing at times to be misunderstood and some- 
times maligned, who are serving to put our 
civilization into new advances. 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with a joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far mcre subtly unterfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and, in the mind of man, 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thoughts, 

And rolls through all things. 

—Wordsworth. 

o 


As eyes are lifted to see, new expressions 
of human interest and understanding ap- 
pear to stir the heart. 

Progress may have already been sericus- 
ly overworked as a word. But it is still 
in use. Recent years have meant the ac- 
ceptance of this as a symbol of human ex- 
istence and spiritual destiny. Men once 
were cowed, fearing sudden destruction; 
they now can walk uprightly, believing in 
growth and improvement. 

Brotherhood has a long history as a 
word; in religicn it has particularly been 
used to express the relations that men 
should have with each other. Gradually it 
is finding its way into many practical ap- 
plications. Where social heritage, materi- 
al fortune, racial prestige once set some 
apart from their fellows there now are con- 
ciliations in process. 

o 


Creator of things that are, Designer and 
Perfecter of all that is to be, we glory in the 
kinship that we have with the world and 
with thee. The wonders of thy creation 
teach us that thy works are majestic, far 
flung, and enduring. The yearning, willing, 
and suffering of humanity help us to under- 
stand what thine own passions are. Give 
us eyes to see and spirits that can inter- 
pret. May the beauty of earth and sky 
urge us toward finer graces in living. May 
the noble qualities we see in men and wom- 
en aid us to seek further for thy excellence. 
Then may our vision and our growth and 
our brotherhood prepare us for the eternity 
of life with thee. Amen. 


ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


An Explanation 


HE leaflet entitled “7 Reasons,” which 

is spoken of in the October Suggestions, 
for “Things tc Do in October,” is two cents 
per copy. One copy appears in the “Envel- 
ope of Helps” for the year. 

The leafiet, “The Women Who Didn’t and 
Those Who Did,” which is omitted from the 
printed programs, will also be found in the 
“Envelope of Helps.” 


Thank Offering 
(QCTOBER is the time to begin for the 

Thank Offering. 

We shall not print prcgrams this year, 
but our superintendent has adopted a 
Thank-offering Service entitled, “Jesus 
Knocking Today,” for use by our societies 
and churches. 

The program contains all that is neces- 
sary for the whole service, in one pamphlet. 
The price is five cents per copy, or fifty 
cents per dozen. . 

The Thank-offering Meditation sheet to 
acccmpany the program is two cents per 
copy. Three copies (perhaps one copy) 
would be sufficient for the carrying out of 
the service. 


Prohibition and the Big City 

They Say—over a billion newssheets pass 
yearly before the eyes of those who live in 
or near big cities, thus tending to make city 
readers supersaturated sponges absorbing 
any idea that comes along without any time 
or mind left to see whether the idea is a 
true idea. 

They Say—that the big city dailies from 
which these billion sheets flow are owned by 
one hundred men, mcre or less. With inter- 
locking news agencies added and reaching 
all parts of the country, it comes about that 
a hundred men, more or less, have more to 
do with making up the mind of the Ameri- 
can people than the people themselves. 

They Say—these hundred men are apt to 
be wet, as a matter cf big city policy. 

Behold—a Mississippi River of wet 
propaganda forever flowing! That is trou- 
ble enough but more is to come! 

They Say—that a Rhine is now added to 
the Mississippi of wetness. A French mag- 
azine, L’ Exportateur, announces that cer- 
tain of our big city dailies are. using the 
propaganda of the European liquor inter- 
ests whose object it is to effect the over- 
throw of prohibition in this country. 

Mrs. George Mathes, of Chicago, took two 
of these dailies mentioned by “L’Exporta- 
teur, as carrying their anti-prohibition pro- 
paganda, and measured off in yards the wet 
propaganda flowing from them in one month 
—March, 1926. The New York paper belched 
forth over 4,000,000 yards of anti-prohibi- 
tion matter. The Chicago paper produced 
mcre than 26,000,000 yards. These were 
daily editions only. 

PROHIBITION IS UP AGAINST THE BIG CITY 

PRESS 


The Lesson—is to use your head instead 
of headlines! 


You Know—Alcchol is a bad thing, the 
Big City Press to the contrary. 

You Know—Prohibition enforcement is 
the only way to reduce the drink evil tc a 
minimum, the Big City Press to the con- 
trary. 

You Know—Prohibition can be enforce: 
by a clean and determined Government, the 
Big City Press to the contrary. 

Don’t be drowned by the billion wet news- 
sheets of a hundred men! 

For further information see page 64, Re- 
roid of Washington Convention, April, 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 


—Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, 1 Arsenal Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


TE 


ALL to mind, while reading this, that in 

less than one short month, The General 
Convention of the Christian Church will be 
in session at Urbana, Illinois, and that you 
should be there at the opening. The Con- 
vention opens at two co’clock in the after- 
noon, of October 20, 1926. 

Rev. James H. Lightbourne, of Holland, 
Va,. will speak at the Saturday evening ses- 
sion, on the subject of “The Call to the Min- 
istry,” in place of Rev. Stanley C. Harrell. 
The arrangement for the change had been 
made before the program was completed; 
but by some mishap in the mails, the word 
did not reach the Secretary. 

There may be some who would like hotel 
entertainment, and to such, the following 
rates are announced. 


URBANA-LINCOLN HOTEL 


Single, without bath $2.00 per day 
Single, with bath ..-$2.50 up to $3.50 
Double, without bath... $3.50 per day 
Double, with bath $4.00 up to $6.00 


McCLURG HOTEL 


Single, without bath 
Double, with bath 

Twin beds, with bath...... 
Twin beds, without bath.. 
Double, without bath 
Single, with bath 


$1.50 per day 
.. 2.50 per day 
. 4.00 per day 
3.00 per day 
3.50 per day 
2.50 per day 


Those wishing hotel entertainment should 
make their reservations at once. 


NE conference secretary, certifying the 

appointment of delegates to the Conven- 
tion, names two ministers, but no laymen. 
The conference has only a major fraction of 
seven hundred members, which entitles it to 
one ministerial and one lay delegate, in ad- 
dition to the president. I wrote the secre- 
tary as follows: 


“As to the number of delegates to the Gen- 
eral Convention, have to say that you are en- 
titled to one minister and one lay delegate 
for each 700 members, or major fraction 
thereof. Your president is also a member by 
virtue of his office. 

“The president cannot have a substitute. 
He must attend in person, or the delegation 
will not be full. 

“Neither can a minister be substituted for a 
layman. If you have chosen two ministers, 
and no laymen, you have but two delegates, 
your president and one other. Of course they 
can attend the Convention, but the minister 
cannot be a layman, nor can a layman be a 
minister.” 


A number of conferences that have held 
their annual sessions have not reported the 
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names of their delegates. By the time this 
is in print, we will know something definite 
about transportation; and if delegates are 
to be informed, their names, and post-office 
addresses, must be in this office. 


Additional List of Delegates 


ERIE 
Conference President 
Rev. H. L. Lott, East Springfield, Pa. 
Ministerial Delegate 
Rev. P. V. Harris, 238 Buffalo St., Conneaut, Ohio, 
Lay Delegate 
Dr. Millie J. Chapman, Springboro, Pa, 
CENTRAL INDIANA 
Conference President 
E. R. Walter, Pittsboro, Ind. 
Ministerial Delegate 
D. O. Coy, Lebanon, Ind. 
Lay Delegate 
M. T. Smith, Acton, Ind. 
WESTERN ILLINOIS 
Conference President 
ev. Robinson Ashby, Lewistown, IIl. 
Ministerial Delegate 
C. W. Risinger, Avon, IIl. 
Lay Delegate 
L. D. Wilhelm, Macomb, IIl. 


SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 


Ministerial Delegates 
Rev. J. Fuller Johnson, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 
Rev. H. C. Caviness, Carey, N. C. 
Rev. R. L. Williamson, Sanford, N. C. 
Rev. C. Wicker, Elon College, N. C. 
Rev. B. a. Howard, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Rev. M. Carter, Wadley, Ala. 
Rev. W. Andes, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Rev. E. ‘White, Graham, N. C. 
Rev. C. Harrell, Durham, N. C. 
Rev. T. Klapp, Elon College, N. C. 
Rev. E. McCauley, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Rev. E. Newman, Virgilina, Va. 
Rev. U. Newman, Elon College, N. C. 
Rev. W. Patton, Elon College, N. C. 
Rev. H. Rowland, Greensboro, N. C. 
Rev. A. Long, Florence, S. C. 
Rev. F. Morgan, R. R. 3., Berkley, Va. 
Rev. L. Foster, Elon College, N. C. 
Rev. J. Earp, Newport News, Va. 
Rev. . D. Harward, Windsor, Va. 
Rev. S. Hardeastle, 5 College Court, Suffolk, Va. 
Rev. W. Johnson, Suffolk, Va. 
Rev. D. Poythress, South Norfolk, Va. 
Rev. H. Lightbourne, Holland, Va. 
Rev. G. Newman, Holland, Va. 
Rev. C. Lester, Franklin, Va. 
Rev. G. Truitt, Norfolk, Va. 
Rev. E. Truitt, Waverly, Va. 
Rev. H. W. Elder, Richland, Ga. 
Rev. H. Fleming, Burlington, N. C. 
Rev. C. C. Ryan, Richmond, Va. 
Rev. M. W. Sutcliffe, Havre de Grace, Md. 
Rev. Lee Johnson, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 
Rev. H. Garman, Norfolk, Va. 
Rev. H. C. Taylor, Dover, Del. 
Rev. a: Atkinson, Elon College, N. C. 


Lay Delegates 
E. E. Holland, Suffolk, Va. 
J. E. West, Suffolk, Va. 
J. F. West, Waverly, Va. 
I. A. Luke, Holland, Va. 
J. A. Williams, Franklin, Va. 
L. R. Jones, Franklin, Va. 
B. D. Jones, Holland, Va. 
W. V. Leathers, Holland, Va. 
Mrs. W. V. Leathers, Holland, Va. 
M. J. W. White, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. M. J. W. White, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. R. T. Bradford, Suffolk, Va. 
Dr. J. E. Rawls, Suffolk, Va. 
W. S. Beamon, Suffolk, Va. 
T. A. Jones, Suffolk, Va. 
Mrs. M. L. Bryant, Norfolk, Va. 
J. A. Kimball, Manson, N. C. 
K. B. Johnson, Cardenas, N. C. 
Miss Pattie Coghill, Henderson, N. C. 
Mrs. L. L. Vaughan, Raleigh, N. C. 
Miss Ruth Johnson, Cardenas, N. C. 
Miss Gertrude Brown, “3 College, N. C. 
W. K. Holt, Burlington, Cc. 
Mrs. J. H. Harden, ee. N. C. 
J. C. Simpson, Greensboro, N. C. 
F. F. Myrick, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mrs. C. H. Rowland, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mrs. W. A. Harper, Elon College, N. C. 
C. D. Johnston, Elon College, N. C. 
W. E. Walker, Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. S. C. Harrell, Durham, N. C. 


INDIANA MIAMI RESERVE 
Conference President 
Rev. J. E. McCorkhill, Alexandria, Ind. 
Ministerial Delegates 
me E. Featherstone, 1021 S. Locke St., 
nd. 
Rev. Z. MeNew, 1039 S. Parrdum St., Kokomo, Ind. 
Rev. J. Wesley Stewart, R. R. 10, Anderson, Ind. 
Rev. E. A. DeVore, D. D., 1318 Oliver Ave., India 


napolis, Ind. 
Lay Delegates 
John Osborn, Poneto, Ind. 
Ollie Richman, Daleville, Ind. 
Smithson, Davis, R. R. 10, Anderson, Ind. 


Rev. 


Rev. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPE), 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Rev. Arthur A. Richards, president of 
the Merrimack Conference and pastor at 
Franklin, N. H., makes a strong plea in 
this message which follows. He sets forth 
outstanding facts in a clear and forceful 
way. Read his message carefully. He is 
speaking to every reader. fFcllow his 
reasons: 

The Practical Side of Tithing 


BELIEVE in tithing first of all because 

it is the most practical method of financ- 
ing religious enterprises that human ex- 
perience has evolved. The whole question 
of “Ihe Money Side of Religion and the 
Religious Side of Money” is an old one. But 
the Jewish pecple, who have given the world 
so much out of their hard experience, adopt- 
ed tithing as the most sound, the most sane, 
the most satisfactory, and the most reli- 
gious way of carrying forward the work of 
God. 

I believe in tithing in the second place 
because Jesus named no other specific plan 
in his teachings. It is true that he did not 
in any direct way teach tithing. Yet, Jesus 
being a Jew, and the mest practical of them 
all, no doubt accepted tithing as the most 
practical method. His very silence about 
the tithe is very suggestive of his approvai 
of it, for he never was silent about the 
things that met his disapproval. True, he 
greatly emphasized Stewardship; but he 
who honestly tithes has at least placed his 
feet on the first round in the ladder of 
Stewardship. 

I believe in tithing in the third place be- 
cause I know of no other plan that is as 
fair, that is as fit for universal adcption, 
that is as adequate for the work that Chris- 
tian responsibility demands. 

I believe in tithing in the fourth place be- 
cause it works where it is adopted. We 
have much to say about this being the day 
of pragmatism, the day when we want to 
know if a thing works. History reveals no 
cases where the tithe, if made, has not met 
the demands of Kingdom promoticn. I be- 
lieve the tithe will work if the church makes 
it possible for it to work. 

To my mind the whole future of our 
church depends more greatly upon our will- 
ingness to become a denomination cf tithers, 
or even better, honest stewards, than we 
realize. Asa Christian, as a member of one 
of our churches, as president of one of our 
conferences, I plead that we face, and that 
we answer this whole matter of Steward- 
ship, beginning with the tithe. Until we 
do this we can do but little more than we 
are dcing; but when we do it satisfactorily, 
it will mean a new day for God and the 
Church and the world. 


Getting Ready for the Convention 
| what way? First of all in the secret 
closet of prayer. That is where things 
really happen. I sat one day in a study 
class where our missionary, Miss Martha 
Stacy, was instructor. The lesson theme 
was, “Prayer and Missions.” 

I asked, “Miss Stacy, does anything hap- 
pen in Japan when we pray here that would 
not happen if we did not pray? What evi- 
dence have you?” 

These in that class at Elon will never 


forget how she stood there for thirty min- 
utes with tears in her eyes and convinced 
us of the power and results of prayer. We 
need to get hold of God and let him direct 
our plans, thinking, ambitions. We need 
help to do straight, Christian, unselfish 
thinking about measures and men. Japan is 
thousands of miles away. Sc thousands who 
are not delegates to Urbana can help mold 
our thinking, plans, decisions. Delegates 
are Christians, picked men and women, go- 
ing up to our quadrennial convention to 
confer together how to plan and carry on 
the work Gcd has entrusted to us. We are 


entrusted with a great Stewardship. 
“It is required in stewards, that a man 
be found faithful.” 


I Cor. 4: 2. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


Two Little Booklets 

HERE was sent out recently from the 

Commission on Evangelism and Life 
Service of the Federal Council two little 
booklets which appear to be most helpful for 
pastors. One is, “A Brief Textbook for the 
Pastor’s Training Class.” Most young peo- 
ple with church connections have a fair 
knowledge of Christianity. They need to 
have their knowledge and_ convictions 
focused on the principal question of their 
own relations to the church. This little book- 
let is intended to help in this matter. 

The second is, “Training in the School of 
Jesus,” a textbook for personal workers con- 
taining outlined studies based on the meth- 
ods and message of Jesus in winning fol- 
lowers. It is by Charles Emerson Burton. 
There are five studies. They could be well 
used in a Sunday-school class, or might be 
used as a study at the prayer-meeting hour 
on week day. 

Either of these little booklets may be ob- 
tained by sending to the Commission on 
Evangelism and Life Service of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. There is 
a growing demand for such booklets among 
cur own people, and we do not believe that 
we could do better than endorse these book- 
lets for general use in our own denomina- 
tion. They cost but three cents each. Thus 
their general use is made possible among 
many of our churches. We suggest that 
pastors send for at least a sample copy. 


Doctor Kernahan’s Book 

OCTOR KERNAHAN’S book on “Visita- 

tion Evangelism” is by far the most 
practical book on evangelism that we know 
anything about at the present time. It is 
adapted to our idea of evangelism, as em- 
bodied in Kingdom Enlistment Week cam- 
paigns. Its price is $1.25, and may be had 
by sending to The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation, Ludlow and Court Streets, Day- 
ton, Ohio. It is the book recommended by 
the Board of Evangelism and Life Service 
for study classes. 


LIBERTY 


Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


NE of the best bits of news for the year 

in our Foreign Mission work has been 
the hearty support given it by our young 
people. Many of the Conference Young 
People’s Congresses have taken up the spe- 
cial support of some definite object of ser- 
vice in the foreign field and most of them 
have done exceedingly well. The Central 
Illinois group gave to the newspaper evan- 
gelism work in Japan; the Miami Ohio 
group gave splendid support to both Miss 
Howsare and Miss Angie Crew, the latter 
being their foreign, special; the New Jersey 
group, in the name of their Christian En- 
deavor Societies, have supported a Bible 
Woman in Japan. Others of these groups 
have also done good work; but reports have 
not all come in at this time. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic moment in 
the recent Western Indiana Conference was 
when the announcement was made that the 
Young People had reached their goal of 
$500 toward the support of the McKnights. 
These young people set their goal a year 
ago and it looked almost like an impossible 
task; but they went at it in dead earnest, 
and the result has been a wonderful victory 
that has given them new confidence. It 
would be impossible here to try to single out 
any of the splendid young people of that 
conference who helped so well to accomplish 
this goal. We want to give credit to every 
one who in any way assisted, and we want 
tc pass on a word of encouragement to them 
as they set out to accomplish a similar goal 
this coming year. We hope that every 
Young People’s group will set themselves 
a definite task and work at it all the year. 


OR several years we have been carrying 

a special fund for our young people to 
contribute to in order that they might feel 
that they were making a definite invest- 
ment in our Foreign Mission work. We 
have called this the “World Friendship 
Fund,” and the money has been used each 
year in the support of our young people, 
both American and national, working in 
Japan and Porto Rico. The manner in which 
the young people have responded to this 
through the Sunday-schools and Christian 
Endeavor Societies has been unusually fine. 
Last year the total amount raised in this 
way by our Sunday-schools and Christian 
Endeavor Societies was $3,021.04, while 
this year for the eleven months ending Au- 
gust 31, the total amount is already $3,838.- 
81. And the interest in our work has grown 
accordingly among these groups. 

As you read this only a few more days re- 
main to complete the year’s giving; but we 
are hoping that the total will show a larger 
number of schools and societies giving, and 
that we will not fall far short of $4,000 in 
the World Friendship Fund. 

This will be our last message in this col- 
umn for the quadrennium, which closes Sep- 
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tember 30. October will be a busy month, 
getting reports and other matters in shape 
for the Urbana Convention. Let us go 
prayerfully and with great consecration. 


The Report 
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Our attitude as we go and as we enter into 
the work of the sessions will have much to 
do with the results, upon which so much 
depends. 


of the Spies 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 10, 1926 
Numbers 13:1-14:45 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—We are well able to over- 
come it.—Numbers 13:30. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, October 4—The Spies Sent Out. 
Num. 13:17-24. 

Tuesday, October 5—The Report of the 
Spies. Num, 13:25-33. 
Wednesday, October 6—Why Israel 
Failed at Kadesh. Num, 14:1-10. 
Thursday, October 7—Shut Out by Un- 
belief. Heb. 4:1-7. 
Friday, October 8—Our Refuge and 
Strength. Ps. 46:1-11. 
Saturday, 9 — Triumphant 
Faith. Heb. 11:1-10. 
Sunday, October 10—The Dangers of 
Doubt. Ps. 95:1-11. 


October 











AN ORDER OF SERVICE 


Psa. 95:1-7—Recited by a Junior boy. 
Hymn—"‘Lead on, O King Eternal,” No. 178 
in “Worship and Song.” 


Prayer—By assistant superintendent: Thanks 
for life's opportunities, opportunities for 


entering into larger fields and greater 
achievements, and prayer for faith and 
courage to accept our challenges. 


Superintendent—By a map or blackboard 
outline, show the present position of 
Israelites, and just where they could have 
entered the Promised Land, and then 
where after forty years they did enter. 

Hymn—"‘Dare to Be Brave,’ No. 181 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Secretary— ‘We are off and what kind of a 
start have we made?” 

Hymn—*‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” No. 
269 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


To Spy Out the Land 


Moses ordered a thorough study of this 
land which he verily believed belonged to 
them by inheritance. But there are lots of 
things that belong to us by right, that are 
not going to fall into our lap, nor shall we 
possess them without struggle. And it is 
never a lack of courage or faith to count the 
cost, and make a thorough survey. A good 
reconnoitre is not only good common sense, 
but is also a greater assurance of victory 
and success. 

So we should spy out our land. It is a 
waste of money to build churches or colleges 
where they are not needed and where there 
is no hope of their being permanent. We 
have one college building now standing idle, 
and many church buildings whose location 
has either helped to cause their downfall or 
which is now handicapping their progress. 
This does not necessarily mean that they 


were poorly placed in the first place; for 
they may at that time have served a good 
purpose, and that purpose may now have 
ceased to be. But in many instances they 
can never succeed. Probably some one do- 
nated a lot, or a little cluster of people may 
have temporarily been situated in a certain 
place, and so a church was built or even a 
college. Let us.use some good Christian 
common sense in locating our churches and 
investing money in God’s name. 


Men Who Were Heads 


Moses appointed the best men he could 
find for this difficult task. Well, that is 
splendid. I wonder do we always do that. 
Delegates are to be appointed, or some one 
is to be elected to an office. Immediately 
some one bobs up With the name of some 
favorite, or some “good fellow.” That im- 
mediately embarrasses the situation, for 
then others hesitate to put another person 
in nomination for fear of “hurting” some 
one. Delegates and officers should be elected 
thoughtfully and prayerfully. We need the 
very best men and women of every tribe for 
report concerning God’s work, and what we 
should undertake. 


Bunch of Grapes 


That was a great bunch, and it almost 
makes one’s mouth water to eat a few of the 
grapes, and it is true that “by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” But you cannot judge 
a country by one bunch of grapes, any more 
than you can an individual by one act, either 
good, bad, or indifferent. It is the general 
fruitage of the land of life that counts. The 
individual cluster or act may be outstand- 
ing, but be careful of basing too much upon 
it. As a matter of fact we would think of 
the land that was the “Promised Land” to 
them as very inhospitable and anything but 
“a land flowing with milk and honey.” It 
no doubt served a great purpose in rearing 
a nation to carry on, but not many of our 
farmers or even fruit growers would find 
suitable sections there. 


A Good Land, But— 


It is that “but” that makes the difference 
in life. He is a good fellow, but.—I know 
I ought to do that, but.—I intended to, but. 
-—Fear exaggerates everything and makes 
cowards of us all. Fear is one of the Devil’s 
greatest agencies. It seemed to the fellows 
giving the majority report like a pretty good 
land, but there were so many difficulties in 
the way. But a difficulty is defined as “‘some- 
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thing to be overcome.” There were difficul- 
ties for Abram, for Moses, for David, for 
Jesus, for Paul, for Luther, for O’Kelly, for 
Stone, for Mann, for Carey, for Livingstone, 
for Jones, Rhodes, and Woodworth. Well, 
that’s fine. Let us knock that “but” (yes 
and “butt” too) out of our minds. 


Let Us Go Up at Once 


How valuable decision of character is, 
Many are lost as they monkey around. The 
minority feel that this is the thing to do, 
Then let’s do it. Many thousands of people 
have seen the thing that should be done, and 
they have been kind of half persuaded to 
do it; probably thought they would; but 
they didn’t, and the day was lost or the work 
was not done, and character was weakened, 
the cause hindered, and the field not en- 
tered. Have your committee meeting, or the 
meeting of your board. Face the matter 
fairly and squarely. Then if it should be 
done, do not muss the thing all up by talk- 
ing it to death. Let’s go! 


We Are Well Able 


The difference between conceit and confi- 
dence in one’s self may not be very great, 
but the former is a weakness and the latter 
a strength in life’s affairs. Caleb said, “We 
are well able.” He knew the strength of his 
people in numbers, in vigor, and in endur- 
ance. He knew, too, the strength that con- 
viction gives. Israel had been promised 
that country; and if that fully seized the 
souls of Israel, nothing could defeat them. 
But above all, he had confidence in God. If 
you and I can say, “I can do all things in 
him that strengtheneth me,” then we also 
can say, “We are well able.” 


Friendship 


E are all of one mind as to the value of 

friendship. Jesus himself advises us to 
make ourselves friends. He declares that 
the most valuable use to which money can 
be put is in the making of friendships. He 
illustrates with a parable of the unjust 
stewart, which he clinches with the mcral, 
“Make to yourselves friends, therefore, 
with the mammon of unrighteousness, so 
that when you are put out from your place 
they may receive you into their inhabita- 
tions.” It is a word of the highest world 
wisdom. No age that has ever passed has 
realized this quite so keenly as our own. We 
gc out now seeking for friends. We organ- 
ize to obtain friends. We form clubs and 
societies whose sole purpose is the increas- 
ing of our circle of acquaintance and our 
ties of friendship. The favorite slogan of 
our time is, “Keep your acquaintance in re- 
pair.” Surely there is nothing that any cf 
us may possess quite so valuable and so im- 
portant as the circle of our friends. 

“A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
It is just when we are most in need that 
our friends are most valuable to us. In our 
happy and prosperous days we are often 
given to the sombre thought that ncbody is 
particularly interested in us and our con- 
cerns; when the sun shines it looks as if 
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every one were traveling his own individual 
road. But let a day of darkness come, let 
misfortune lay its heavy hand upon us, let 
danger threaten, and then it is that we find 
our old comrades by our side, cur friends 
and neighbors flock around us; some that we 
didn’t know were friends at all come, their 
hands clasp ours, their arms are put about 
our shoulders, their tears even fall with our 
tears; and we begin to understand that 
down deep under the crust of apparent in- 
difference, the heart cf humanity is kind, 
wonderfully kind. More than one of us is 
aware that it is to our friends we owe it 
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that we are able to stand up and to go 
ahead. Where should most of us be if it 
were not for the friends who have rallied 
around us in the moments cf our greatest 


need? 

“I shot an arrow into the air; 
It fell to earth I know not where. 
For so swiftly it flew the sight 
Could not follow in its flight. 


“T breathed a song into the air; 

It fell to earth I knew not where. 

For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of a song. 


“Long, long afterward in an oak 

I found the arrow still unbroke. 

And the song from beginning to end 

I found again in the heart of a friend.” 
—Burris Jenkins. 


How to Pull Together 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 10, 1926 
Mark 2:1-5; 1 Cor. 3:1-9 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


The different organizations of your church should 
have their work planned for the year. It would be 
a good idea to ask some member of each organization 
in the church to present their plans for the year and 
then discuss them and see how they may be corre- 
lated so as to make a solid impact and not interfere 
with each other. A committee should be appointed 
to see that this is carried out. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ARK 2:8. The Problem. A man sick 

with palsy, unable to walk. A physician, 
some distance away, who was able to cure 
the palsied one. The sick man, because of 
his inability to walk, could not get to the 
physician. The result upon the sick man 
was hopelessness. 

The Solution, of the Problem. The pal- 
sied man had four friends. Real friends 
they were, too, for they thought of their 
friends and his affliction and wished that 
they could do something to help him. These 
friends heard of this physician and the won- 
derful cures he was performing, and they 
began to wonder if it were not possible 
that something could be done fcr their suf- 
fering friend. They talked about it and 
finally decided that they would form a plan 
to get him to the great physician. So they 
placed the sick man on a mattress and the 
four friends each took a corner and, lift- 
ing the man, they started on their journey 
to the great healer. 

Some of the Difficulties. The way was 
rather long, and the man was sufficiently 
heavy tc make the journey wearisome; but 
no man thought of dropping his corner of 
the pallet on which the sick friend lay. 
Through the dust, under the hot Eastern 
sun, they stumbled on, until finally the house 
where the healer was speaking was seen in 
the distance; but, oh, what a crowd around 
the door! They never could get in where 
the healer is speaking. They were almost 
in despair, but one of the four said, “There 
is the outside stairway, we can carry him 
up that and lift a section of the roof and 
let him down through the opening into the 
presence of the healer.” No sooner said 





than done, and the man is let down through 
the roof and when the loving physician sees 
the man’s need and the faith of the man’s 
friends, he said to the sick man, “Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.’ And later he said, 
“Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy 
way into thine house.” And he was in- 
stantly healed. 


There are many things we cannot do 
alone. We must have help to put the thing 
across. There are many things the church 
cannot accomplish by itself; it needs the 
co-operaticn of all the churches in the com- 
munity. It would have been an impossible 
task for one man to have carried this pal- 
sied man to the place where Christ was, up 
the stairs, and then broken open the roof 
and let the sick one down into the pres- 
ence of the great healer of body and spirit. 
Four men cc-operating could do it quite 
easily. There are community evils that will 
never be removed until all the Christian 
forces in the community pull together. Non- 
observance of law, evil men in places of 
power, places that breed evil; these are 
problems that call for the united forces of 
Christianity. 

Your church and your society have prob- 
lems tc be solved that call for a long pull, 
and a strong pull, and a pull all together. 
Our co-operation is often made impossible 
by unwillingness on the part of some to 
yield a point in favor of others; in other 
words, there are some who are bcund that 
things shall go their way or not at all, and 
by the manifestation of this spirit they re- 
tard the progress of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth. Most of these differences are per- 
sonal and not vital. We must learn to 
yield gracefully if we are ever to pull tc- 
gether. Oftentimes back of this unwilling- 
ness to yield is a spirit of jealousy that is 
unwilling to see anything succeed that we, 
personally, do not propose. There can never 
be true co-operation where there is jealousy. 
We must learn to sink our ambitions for the 
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sake of the advancement of the cause of 
Christ in the world and pull together. 

1 Cor. 3:1-5. “For ye are yet carnal: 
for whereas there is among you envying, 
and strife, and divisions, are ye not yet 
carnal, and walk as men?” V. 3. Carnality, 
the imaginings, and promptings of a car- 
nal mind hinder the followers of Christ frcm 
pulling together. The more spiritual! the 
followers of Christ become, the easier it 
will be for them to pull together. The 
closer they come to the ccmmon center, 
Christ, whither the Spirit will certainly 
lead, the nearer they are bound to come to- 
gether and the easier it will be to pull to- 
gether. Lack of co-operation is a sign of 
lack of spirituality on the part of some one. 
It may be that the spiritually-minded can- 
not pessibly, without doing violence to their 
conscience and their Master’s revealed will, 
descend to the low spiritual level on which 
alone the carnally-minded will work, and 
therefore. they cannot pull tcgether. We 
are not to be so anxious about co-operation 
that we are willing to descend to the level 
cf men and women who have no true con- 
ception of the spirituality of the work of 
Christ. We must never forget that it is 
infinitely more important to pull together 
with God if none other pull with us, than 
to join hands with the whole world if it 
does not pull with God. We are nct only 
to be “workers together,” but “workers to- 
gether with God.” 


To Illustrate 


Champness says the names of these four 
men were Mr. Sympathy (not Sentimental- 
ity), Mr. Unity, Mr. Enterprise (not Ec- 
centricity), who would have suggested mak- 
isg a hole in the roof whether they could 
get in by the docr or not, and Mr. Intelli- 
gence; and that the palsied man was Mr. 
Penitence.—Major Whittle. 

Surely we need Sympathy. It is very dif- 
ficult for persons not in sympathy with each 
other and not in sympathy with a common 
cause to pull together. There must be Unity 
of aim and purpose, if there is to be a unit- 
ed pull. Intelligence of all concerned with 
regard to the plan and purpose assists in 
bringing unanimity of acticn. If to these 
we add Enterprise, which means courage, 
action, boldness, we shall indeed have a spir- 
it that must accomplish things. Now some 
members of our society have loads of sym- 
pathy; others have executive ability; still 
others have courage, and others boldness; 
we need to hitch these all together and then 
we shall have a team that can pull almcst 
any load. 

“Mamma,” said a little girl, when she was 
looking for a lost treasure, “I think God 
will help us find it if we ask him. So I'll 
pray, and you hunt.” 

This was pulling together in a very prac- 
tical way. We may pull with the mission- 
ary who is out on the field hunting for lost 
souls, if we pray while he hunts. 

A missionary describes a scene which he 
saw in South Africa. Frcem the top of a 
hill he looked down upon a piece of land 
where a few men were busy sowing peas 
and he recognized them to be lepers at 
work. Two particularly caught his atten- 
tion. One had no hands, the other had no 
feet, for their limbs were wasted away by 
that terrible and loathsome disease. By 
themselves they would bcth alike have been 
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unable to work, but they had overcome their 
helplessness by mutual help and association. 
The man who was without hands was bear- 
ing on his back the other who had no feet, 
and he in turn carried the bag of seeds, 
which he dropped into the ground as they 
moved along, while his ccmpanion pressed 
each seed into the ground with his feet.— 
C. J. Ridgway. 


When the physician has prescribed somc 
medicine, we go to the chemist to have it 
made up; and he takes one ingredient fron. 
this phial, and another from that, and an- 
other from elsewhere; any one of these tak- 
en alone might kill us outright, but when 
they have been well compcunded and mixed 
they work together for a perfect cure.—F. 
B. Meyer. 


There is a fragile plant that grows along 
the ocean in the sand. Each separate plant 
is weak; and if left to itself it would speed- 
ily perish in its sterile situation, and would 
be uprooted and swept away by the fury of 
the tide. But when linked and interlaced in 
the closest fashion, by a vital bond, with 
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the whole mass of similar plants grcwing 
around it, it can hold its own against the 
strongest forces of the ocean. The enor- 
mous dikes which the people have construct- 
ed in Holland, to keep out the inundations 
of the German Ocean, owe their stability to 
these plants, which are carefully prctected 
by the government.—Hugh Macmillan. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That the progress of the 
Church has been more hindered by the lack 
of co-operation among its friends than the 
opposition of its enemies. 


For Discussion 


Name some things that hinder successful co-opera- 
tion in the church or society. 

What needful tasks are there in which our society 
can co-operate with the church? 

How may we co-operate for the betterment of the 
community ? 

How may we co-operate for a better feeling among 
the races? 

How may we co-operate for stricter law-enforce- 
ment? 

What benefits come to us from co-operation? 

How does selfishness hinder co-operation? 

Why will love for our fellows help us to pull to- 
gether? 


King of Echo Lake 
A Story 


BY WILLIAM MacMILLAN 


all the oldtimers said so, and every 
boy in the country was quite positive 
of the fact. 


Fou LAKE appeared to be fished out— 


There were some bass, of 


course, and gray lake trout, but nothing like 


the old days. All of which was unfortunate, 
because the material prosperity of Lambert 
County, and the Echo Lake Hotel in partic- 
ular, depended in a large measure on tour- 
ists. 

But there was one man in the county who 
was quite positive that Echo Lake was not 
fished out, and that was Major Thomas, pro- 
prietor of the hotel. Not content with 
simply making this statement, the Major 
backed it up by offering an exquisite four- 
ounce boxwood rod to the man or boy land- 
ing the largest fish in Echo Lake. This 
cffer was received with approval, and the 
lake was promptly littered with canoes and 
boats of every description. 

But the first inkling that Echo Lake con- 
tained anything larger than four-pound bass 
and ten-pound graylings came when Seth, 
the Major’s sixteen-year-old son, lay on the 
wharf one day and stared curiously down 
through the cracks at a monstrous shape 
drifting about in the shallow water. 

Being a boy, Seth, of course, could not 
keep the news of his find to himself, and in 
a short while the whole county had heard of 
Seth Thomas’ huge fish. But stories of big 
fish are seldom believed, and Bud Jackson, 
whose father operated the White House 
across the lake, voiced the opinion of the 
neighborhood when he said scornfully: 

“Huh! I can think up as good a story as 
that any day, but only real fish and not fairy 
tales can win that rod.” 

Seth was mad, of course, when he heard 
this, so mad that he determined right then 


and there never to say another word about 
the big fish he had seen, but to bend all his 
energies and wits toward its capture. 

Now, as mentioned before, Echo Lake was 
a great place for summer boarders—tour- 
ists from the near-by cities. And in a cer- 
tain Friday night crowd came an old man 
who signed his name in the big register as 
Doctor Jones. He proved to be a most un- 
assuming man, this veteran, very small, 
quite elderly, and every bit as plain looking 
as his name sounded. But he did like fishing 
—fiy fishing—and a short hour after he had 
been shown to -his room in the hotel, he 
was seated in a leaky old punt rented from 
Correy, the boatman, whipping the lake with 
a split bamboo rod. 

Naturally enough, it was not long before 
Seth and the doctor met. Seth had worked 
up the rocky shores of the southern extrem- 
ity of the lake one evening, planning his 
advance so accurately that by the time he 
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BARNACLES 


MY soul is sailing through the sea, 
But the Past is heavy and hindereth me. 
The past hath crusted cumbrous shells 
That hold the flesh of cold sea-smells 
About my soul. 
The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 
Each barnacle clingeth and worketh dole 
And hindereth me from sailing! 


Old Past, let go, and drop in the sea 
Till fathomless waters cover thee! 
For I am living, but thou art dead; 
Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 

The day to find. 
Thy shells unbind! Night comes behind, 
I needs must hurry with the wind 

And trim me best for sailing. 

—Sydney Lanier. 
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was ready for his first cast over a likely 
looking pool the sun was just disappearing 
behind the distant hills, and the shadows 
were already deepening along the shore, 
close in under the overhanging rocks. Moy- 
ing cautiously, for he knew perfectly well 
how alert a trout can be at that mystic hour 
between daylight and dark, he ran his fin- 
gers along his leader to assure himself that 
both flies were crisp and springy, and was 
rising to his feet for a cast when a deep 
voice suddenly boomed out of the twilight: 

“Change your flies about, son. Move that 
hackle up to the drop and trail the red 
moth.” : 

For a second or two Seth held his rod 
rigid in the air, then twisting about he 
looked into the smiling face of the old doc- 
tor. For an instant an angry retort rose to 
the boy’s lips, but the man’s friendly man- 
ner and smiling face held it back. More- 
over, as a fisherman, Seth recognized im- 
mediately the wisdom of the advice; the 
hackle, being the darker-colored one of the 
two flies, would undoubtedly be more visi- 
ble in that gloom if used as a drop. 


Having offered his advice, the old man 
dipped his paddle and with scarcely a ripple 
of the placid surface paddled his punt some 
distance away. 

Changing the flies was but the work of a 
moment. Then glancing shyly towards the 
motionless figure in the punt, Seth flipped 
the line lightly across the glassy surface of 
a pool. Twin swirls of foam, boiling creamy- 
white in the gloom, and the light rod bent 
under the simultaneous strike of two size- 
able fish. 

For a good quarter of an hour Seth, 
thrilled to his toes, fought those two trout, 
nervously playing them out to the end of 
his line and holding his breath when his 
leader snagged a piece of driftwood. Time 
and time again he reeled them in towards 
the boat, only to have them dart under it 
just as he was reaching down for them. But 
he landed them finally, whipping the glitter- 
ing pair into the boat at the risk of a snap- 
ping rod. 

“Good work, son,” shouted the doctor, 
paddling up at that moment of triumph. 
“They are beauties, aren’t they?” 

There is something magical about a suc- 
cessful catch, and all Seth’s antagonism and 
resentment at the old man’s intrusion van- 
ished into thin air as they both stared down 
at the trout in the bottom of the boat. 

Seth Thomas and Doctor Jones were to- 
gether very frequently after that, and for 
a few days Seth’s pair of finny beauties held 
the record in poundage. But the boy’s tri- 
umph didn’t last long, because the very next 
day Bud Jackson came in with a small 
mouth bass that outweighed his rival’s catch 
by a good quarter pound, and Seth was 
plunged into the depths of gloom. “I 
woudn’t mind being beaten if the beggar 
wouldn’t crow about it so much,” he growled 
one day to the doctor as they paddled across 
to the inlet. 

"Don’t worry, son,” laughed his compan- 
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ion, “there’s as big a fish in the lake as has 
ever been caught, you know.” 

As time went on the excitement of the 
contest rose to fever heat. Every man and 
boy in the county became a fisherman and 
did his best to bring home the prize. Re- 
porters from the daily papers of the ad- 
jacent cities telephoned in search of news. 

Meanwhile Seth and the doctor, both in 
the boy’s light skiff now, whipped the sur- 
face of the lake. Strange fishing compan- 
ions, these two, the patient old doctor with 
the weight of years showing in his silvered 
hair and care-worn face, and the boy, ro- 
bust and excited and impatient for a big 
strike. 

Then Jackson caught another beauty—a 
six-pound grayling that made all the other 
trophies look like minnows and turned the 
lucky angler into the hero of the hour. 

How Seth and the doctor did fish the lake 
after that. Morning and evening they ex- 
plored every hole and inlet, the boy bring- 
ing to the partnership a knowledge of every 
nook and cranny in the rocky bottom, and 
the doctor, a wonderful skill with the rod 
and an uncanny knowledge of what a fish 
might be expected to do. They were cast- 
ing at the mouth of an inlet one evening 
when Seth pulled in his rod and turned to 
his companion: 

“Say, doctor, how many different kinds of 
fish do you suppose live in this lake?” 

“It’s hard to say, son,” replied the old 
man, neatly flicking a “silver doctor” clear 
of a floating branch. “There’s trout, of 
course, and bass, and an odd perch or two— 

No, Seth. They tell me that the largest 
fish ever caught in Echo Lake was a twelve- 
pound grayling captured by your dad many 
years ago.” 

“About how long do you figure such a fish 
would be?” went on Seth. 

“It’s hard to say, lad,” replied the doctor. 
“But what’s the trouble? Afraid you may 
hook into something you can’t handle?” 

“No,” replied the boy slowly, “but—but—” 

“Go ahead, Seth, I’m listening.” 

“Well, supposing that you were lying on 
your stomach on an old wharf and saw a 
huge fish float by under your very eyes, 
would you believe it?” 

The other thought a minute, then spoke 
slowly, “I guess that would depend largely 
on my eyesight and the control I had of my 
imagination. But about how large was this 
fish you saw?” 

“T didn’t say I saw it,” flared the boy. 

“Easy, young man, easy,” soothed the doc- 
tor. “I’ve heard all about that fish of yours, 
and I just want to say right now that I be- 
lieve every word you say about it.” 

“Thanks, replied Seth a little shame- 
oe “You’re the first I’ve heard say 
that.” 

For a while after they let the skiff drift 
idly about while they discussed the monster 
that Seth had seen. 

“You figure then, Seth, that he was six 
feet long?” 

The boy hesitated. “I’ve been laughed at 
so often tha€ I’m almost afraid to say it 
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again. But at the time I certainly thought 
that it might even go over that length.” 

“It could’nt have been a grayling,” rum- 
inated his companion, thinking aloud, “nor 
a dore—or even a sturgeon—” 

“It did look a bit like a sturgeon,” inter- 
rupted Seth, “long and narrow-like.” 

“Anyhow, we can’t decide what kind of 
fish he was until we actually set eyes on him 
again, and since it’s most unlikely that he’ll 
poke his nose out of the water simply to 
gratify’ our curiosity the only thing for us 
to do is to capture him.” 

“Boy, oh boy!” gasped Seth. “Can you 
imagine the astonishment of the folks if we 
appear with such a prize? Bud Jackson 


would want to jump into the lake. But, seri-_ 


ously, doctor, I don’t think there’s a rod and 
line in the world strong enough to hold 
him.” 

“All right then, we’ll match our wits and 
skill against his and depend upon strategy 
to win out—we’ll troll for him.” 

Though Seth Thomas had a great respect 
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THE UPSTREAM COURSE 


THE downstream current tugs and pulls, 
But the upstream current calls; 

And the dashing spray that hits your face 
Is the lure of water-falls. 

But the man who drifts when currents drift, 
With his back turned to the spray, 

Is the man who sinks beneath the whirl 
Of the waters’ treach’rous play. 


While the man who fights, face turned up- 
stream, 
Is the man who's bound to win; 
But the fight may last until his breath 
Is a thing that “‘once has been.” 


And the struggle sometimes may seem vain, 
When a drifter sails close by 

With an easy smile glued on his face, 
And a half-smile in his eye. 


But the gods will laugh when he goes down 
In the whirlpool of his fate, 

And a lull comes in the swell and surge 
That your faith must operate. 


So the upstream course is the way of life, 
It's the way of whole-souled men; 
For the breaker’s roar delights their ear, 
And they, struggling, live again. 
—Blanche McCauley, in. The 


Evangelical Messenger. 
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and admiration for the doctor’s ability as a 
fisherman, he felt so doubtful of his friend’s 
possible success that he didn’t breathe a 
word of their plans to a soul. Curiously 
enough, Lambert County was not addicted 
to the troll. There was a certain amount of 
trolling, of course, there always is in any 
fishing community, but it was carried out 
crudely and carelessly and was never con- 
sidered much of a success. 

Two days before the close of the fishing 
contest Bud Jackson topped the list with a 
nine-pound grayling, and a small lad from 
the east shore came second with a five and 
half-pound bass. Late that afternoon Seth 
Thomas sat at the oars and steadied the 
skiff, while the doctor carefully unwound a 
fine copper line from a cleverly constructed 
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drum. Selecting a strange looking creature 
from his box—half mouse and half beetle— 
bristling with hooks, he fastened it to the 
copper line a good two feet above the spoon. 

“All right, Seth, make for the old wharf.” 

Seth dipped his oars, but hesitated. “The 
old wharf? But the water’s very shallow 
there now, Doc.” 

“Not for the fellow we’re after,” replied 
the old man confidently. “He just dotes on 
shallow water.” 

If Seth Thomas had little faith and en- 
thusiasm before in the doctor’s trolling 
plans, he had a whole lot less now. Famil- 
iar as he was with almost every yard of the 
jake, he knew perfectly well that except for 
a few deep holes here and there a shallow 
ledge of white sand stretched out into the 
lake at that point for a good quarter of a 
mile. But impressed by the old man’s ear- 
nestness and astounding confidence, Seth 
swung the skiff about and rowed for the old 
wharf. 

“Slowly, Seth slowly,” cautioned the doc- 
tor, letting the copper line play out through 
his fingers. “Swing in a wee bit closer. 
That’s just right—hold that course.” 


For an hour or more Seth rowed up and 
down across the end of the old wharf, his 
oars churning up the sand from the shallow 
bottom. A dozen times he was on the point 
of calling to the doctor to quit, but the quiet 
patience of the motionless man kept him 
silent. Suddenly, twenty yards or so back 
of the boat the water boiled into a cauldron 
of soapy foam, and Seth caught his breath 
as the glistening back of a monster fish mo- 
mentarily broke the surface. 

“Easy, lad, easy,” warned the doctor over 
his shoulder. “It’s your big fellow all right, 
but I don’t know how well he’s hooked.” 

With that the strain on the copper line 
slackened and Seth was engulfed in a wave 
of disappointment. But the astute old man 
wasn’t so easily fooled, and when the line 
suddenly straightened out with a vicious 
snap and cut through the water with a sharp 
hiss, he played it out with masterly skill. 
Rush followed rush in the next few light- 
ning-like seconds, but the man in the skiff 
was master of the situation, and each swift, 
side-cutting dash found him with just 
enough reserve to play with. 

That monster fish proved himself a past 
master in strategy, and for long, heart- 
breaking minutes he brought into play a 
bagful of tricks that fairly took the boy’s 
breath away. And as he watched the mighty 
struggle the realization was borne upon 
Seth that he was witnessing the work of a 
master angler—a matching of the doctor’s 
wits and skill and strength against a giant 
of the deep. The drum on his knees before 
him, his fingers playing on the taut wire as 
if he hoped to sense the monster’s next 
move by the sheer sense of touch, the old 
man met every swerve and dash of the fish 
with a sure swift counter action. 

Then the end came. A last terrific rush 
—a spurt of flame and puff of smoke as the 
wire buzzed over the gunwale, a sudden 
slackening of the wire, and the doctor turned 
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to the lad with flushed face. “There he is, 
Seth—a muskellunge—the King of Echo 
Lake.” 

Forty pounds and four ounces was the ac- 
tual weight of the prize, and while Seth was 
a bit disappointed at not capturing the 
great fish himself, that disappointment was 
considerably softened by his enjoyment of 
the doctor’s exhibition of skill and craft. 

The major’s prize rod came to Doctor 
Jones, of course, and he promptly passed it 
over to Seth. “It’s yours, lad, for leading 
me to the gamest musk I’ve landed in 
twenty years of muskellunge fishing. 

—Christian Observer. 


Variety of Teaching and Practice 


as to Baptism 


(Continued from page eight) 
had not been sprinkled into the Kingdom 
of God. 

So thousands of Disciples and Baptists 
deny the hope of heaven to millions of souls 
who have not been correctly initiated into 
the Church. 

The fog cn this question all arises from a 
misinterpretation of the true purpose of 
baptism. 

Is not salvation by faith? 

Were not Abraham, and Moses, and Isa- 
iah saved without baptism? Were not Je- 
sus’ disciples first saved by his presence, and 
afterward baptized in his name? 

Christ spiritually discerned is the door 
into his Kingdom; and no crdinance de- 
pendent upon human ignorance should stand 
in his place. 

Baptism as pre-essential to church mem- 
bership is the radical error to be repudiated. 
On that false premise rests the whole trou- 
ble with our preachers. 

If we fellowship Catholics and Protes- 
tant, Quaker and Baptist, regardless of the 
date or manner of professed baptism, then 
all converts and members will cheerfully lis- 
ten tc the kind instruction of their honest 
pastors and evangelists. 

In 1827 when Walter Scott begged for re- 
immersion in order to logical defense of his 
new doctrine of “immersion for remission,” 
United Brethren and Baptist and Metho- 
dist preachers rightly refused. Our former 
preacher did wrong when he said, “I believe 
that when an earnest man asks for baptism, 
some preacher should help him. I do nct 
know anything about baptism for the re- 
mission of sins. But I do not think it will 
do any harm for me to re-immerse him.” 

As a result one thousand baptists were 
re-immersed in that year in that part of 
Ohio; and Alexander Campbell was con- 
verted to that theory. But in general Ged 
has overruled their error to the correct 
form of baptism for more than a million 
sprinklers, though it leaves them still in 
error as to the initiatory and saving power 
of baptism. 

Does it not remain for Christian preach- 
ers in the Scuth and in the North to repu- 
diate little water or much water as a saving 
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element and as an initiation into Christ’s 
Kingdom? 

In spite of the example of many of our 
dearest fellow ministers, individual inter- 
pretation remains the law of the Kingdom. 
If some of them sprinkle and pour and dip, 
I dare not disfellowship them. Even if 
they preach doctrines believed by them- 
selves to be false. I may not cite them tc 
trial for heresy. But I believe that in due 
season all of our preachers will get right on 
this question. 

When baptist converts asked for immer- 
sion, Barton Stone began to study; and so 
on his second day for baptizing, he first 
called his helper aside and said to Purvi- 
ance: “Davy, I am persuaded, you dip 
me; and I will dip you.” There is no 
record that Stone or Purviance ever sprin- 
kled any more babies or adults. 

So at Knob Prairie Church (Enon, Ohio) 
John Thompson, of Presbyterian colonists, 
organized that church with their old cus- 
toms. For twenty-five years their older 
children were usually sprinkled. Gradually 
enlightenment came; and in the next fifty 
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‘EFORE the rich man’s palace, day by day, 


I saw strong guards move up and down— 
a band, . 
Watching the marble entrance and the 
grand, 
Majestic gardens filled with hawthorn spray. 
Silent, they paced the sidewalk. In dismay 
] pictured one within, whose feeble hand 
Fingered his treasures from an alien land, 
Afraid to whisper, to his fears a prey. 


remembered kings who on their 
thrones 
Shuddered from hour to hour, and in the 
night 
Wakened from dreadful dreams of shots and 
stones, 
Crying in terror and a dazed affright; 
And | rejoiced for my life’s monotones, 
My simple hearth, and simpler candlelight. 


Then | 


—Charles Hanson Towne, in 
Scribner's Monthly. 
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years there was no case of sprinkling 
among them. 

Dear Brother Gott in Indiana and others 
tried hard to persuade us all (regardless of 
our convictions as to the true import of 
baptism) to sprinkle or dip according to the 
demand of our ccnverts. If baptism were 
made a test of fellowship, and if all preach- 
ers were found to practice the same gifts, 
then we might be forced to yield to the 
whims and prejudices of all applicants. But 
preachers above all things should be honest 
and free to teach according to their own 
consciences. 

If preachers are honest and true, then 
may converts be hcnest and true. 

Naaman Dawson, of our Southern Ohio 
Conference, preached as a Christian minis- 
ter for a quarter of a century before he 
submitted to any form of baptism. Thov- 
sands of our members likewise intelligent- 
ly and unintelligently neglect the ordinance. 

Which is better, for them to wait until 
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“fully persuaded” or fcr the preachers to 
be forced to yield to their present ignorance 
and prejudice and carnal fear? 

Episcopalians demand re-ordination as a 
pre-essential to church union with all of us 
preachers who are not of the line of apos- 
tolic succession. Likewise pedo-baptists de- 
mand of us tc sprinkle and dip indiscrim- 
inately. 

In contrast to all of these, some of us de- 
mand honesty and loyalty to conscience and 
to truth. 

Let each man be persuaded in his own 
mind. We cannot surrender our right of in- 
dividual interpretation and the liberty of 
preaching as God gives us the light. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Applying It 
W ELL!” Annette looked after Margaret 
in blank surprise. “Now whatever 
made her do that? I haven’t done a thing to 
offend her, so far as I know.” She lIcoked 
just ready to take offense herself at the 
abrupt departure of her dearest girl friend. 

Usually they sat together at the young 
people’s meeting, went out together, and 
walked home together in blissful harmony 
of word and thought. Tonight, Margaret, 
coming in after the seats were pretty well 
taken, had sat down near the back cf the 
room. When the meeting closed, instead of 
coming to Annette or waiting for her, Mar- 
garet had hurried out. 

Annette followed slowly. In the vesti- 
bule she found Margaret, not waiting for 
her, but talking eargerly, charmingly, to a 
couple of strange young girls. 

“And we'll love to have you come to 
every meeting,” she was saying, as Annette 
came out. Then the strangers were gone, 
and Margaret was slipping an arm through 
Annette’s in the old loving way. 

“Don’t be jealous, dearie,” she whispered, 
half laughingly, half in real pleading. “I 
see green lights in your eyes. But, honest- 
ly, Annette, I am glad I came near being 
late tonight and that I had to sit back there. 
It gave me a chance to catch those two 
strangers, talk to them, and get their prom- 
ise to come again. It was my first chance to 
apply the advice our pastcr gave us in his 
sermon this morning—don’t you remem- 
ber?” She quoted softly, as Annette shook 
her head: 

“Let us be brave enough to neglect each 
other, whom we meet so often, while we cu!- 
tivate the acquaintance of one whom we 
have never met. Let us study the art of 
making the stranger feel at home with us.’” 

“You dear!” Annette gave her arm a re- 
pentant squeeze, “and I thought——” 

“Stop thinking it, and help me apply the 
rule,” laughed Margaret. 

“T will,” promised Annette gaily.—Cora 
S. Day, in the Girls’ World. 
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“There is no doubt that you can depend 
on the Lord, but there is some reasonable 
doubt whether the Lord can depend on you.” 
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My Pa 


My pa ain’t any millyunaire, 
But—my!—he’s offul smart; 

He ain’t a carpenter, but he 
Can fix a feller’s cart. 

He ain’t a doctor, but somehow 
My pa—he allus knows 

Just what to do to fix a boy 
What’s got a bloody nose! 


My pa ain’t President—tbecoz, 
He says, he never run; 
But he could do it just as well 
As any Presidunt’s done! 
A Presidunt may beat my pa 
At pilin’ up a vote; 
But he can’t beat him, I just know, 
A-whittlin’ out a boat! 


My pa ain’t rich, but that’s becoz 
He’s never tried to be; 

He’s no ’lectrician, but he fixed 
A telephone for me. 

My pa ain’t never wrote a book, 
But I know that he could, 

Becoz the stories what he tells 
To me are allus good. 


My pa knows everything, I guess, 
An’ I say I don’t care 

Coz he ain’t President, or rich 
As any millyunaire! 

Whenever things go wrong, my pa 
Kin make ’em right, you see; 

An’ though he ain’t a Presidunt, 
Pa’s good enough for me! 

—Selected. 


The Natural Pearl 
NO: grandmother, Amanda said, “I do be- 
lieve in polish. I would do just as much 
for you as Chloe would for her grandmother. 
Of course Chloe’s manners bring her a great 
deal of admiration, but I do not think I want 
to give up my naturalness for her polish.” 

“Wait a moment,” grandmother said, ris- 
ing and going into her room. 

Amanda wondered what grandmother was 
going to do. 

In a moment grandmother was back with 
a tiny little box. “Here,” she said, lifting 
off a layer of pink cotton, “is the only real 
treasure I have.” 

She laid before Amanda’s surprised eyes 
two pearls of good size, one shaped and pol- 
ished, a thing beautiful to behold, the other 
still in the rough but of great value, fully 
as valuable as the polished one. 

“Oh, grandmother,” Amanda gasped, pick- 
ing up the polished pearl, “it is the most 
beautiful thing I have ever seen.” 

“The other,” grandmother said, “is just 
as valuable. It only needs polishing.” 

Amanda looked at the unpolished pearl. 
“Perhaps it is,” she said thoughtfully. 

“You have said,” grandmother went on, 
taking up the polished pearl, “that you do 
not want to lose any of your naturalness. 
Do you think that this pearl has lost any of 
its real beauty or value by being polished ?” 
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Children 


Amanda looked up, surprised. “Why, no, 
grandmother,” she said. “I think it is much 
more beautiful and its real value is brought 
out.” 

“Then,” said grandmother, “do you think 
that you would have to lose any of your 
goodness or kindheartedness by putting on 
a little polish and manners?” 

Amanda was silent a moment. “No, 
grandmother,” she said, smiling, “I guess 
I wouldn’t. I wonder what made me think 
that I could not be mannerly and good at 
heart too.”—Selected. 


The Princess Mitzie 
ITZIE was very happy. Pretty little 
Alice Brown and dainty Lulu Gray had 
both smiled at her as she came into the 
schoolroom this morning. Perhaps they had 
forgotten that her clothes were plain and 
much mended. Mitzie’s mother had told her 
that what counted most of all, was to be 
clean, and kindly, and ready to do her best. 

So the world looked brighter to Mitzie 
than it had when some of her small com- 
panions refused to play with her because 
she was only a scrub woman’s little girl. 

When Miss Bessie, the teacher, finished 
with the first part of the lesson, she smiled 
very brightly and said: 

“Little people, we are going to take a rest 
now and have a little game. Each one of 
you will tell me the nicest thing she has 
heard lately, and then when these stories 
have all been told, we will see who has given 
us the happiest one, and that little girl will 
be given this badge to wear until we play 
the game again, and we will call her “The 
Princess.” Won’t that be nice—and I am 
wondering who is going to be The Princess. 
You know that is the name given to the 
daughter of a king. Please do not tell long 
stories—very short ones. And everybody 
listen, for when we are done, we will take 
a vote as to which is the best story for you 
are to help choose the Princess.” 

The children were very much excited, for 
the badge which Miss Bessie held up, was 
beautiful. It looked like a lovely rose, but 
was made of pink satin ribbon, and there 
were little streamers from it, and on the 
ends of‘the streamers was gold fringe. It 
wasn’t a very large badge, for it wasn’t in- 
tended for grown-ups, you know. 

One by one the little girls told their 
stories. Lulu Gray described the family of 
four beautiful little kittens which the 
mother cat, Snowball, had brought to the 
house in her mouth that morning. 

Alice Brown said she would have a birth- 
day soon, and hoped she’d get a lot of pres- 
ents. Katie Clare was quite excited about 


a pink dress that her mother was making 
for her. And Cora Smith told of a wonder- 
ful party she had been to the day before. 
Each little girl in turn was anxious for 
her chance to relate “the nicest story of all.” 
Mitzie was listening and thinking at the 
same time. She too, would have a birthday, 
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but there would be no celebration, and she 
didn’t have any new things, and she had 
never been to a party in her life. Just the 
same, her small face was alight with eager- 
ness, and when her turn came, her eyes 
were sparkling as she stood right up in 
front of the little chair in which she was 
sitting and said: 

“Oh, Miss Bessie, my story is about my 
muvver. She clean the floors and the stairs 
in a big, big building, and sometimes she’s 
so tired that I am sorry for her and wish I 
could help. Yesterday the man who owns 
the building told her that she was the best 
cleaner he had ever had, because she was so 
thorough and ’ticular about the corners. An’ 
he said she was to have two helpers an’ see 
that they did the work right, an’ part of her 
time she would spend in the big rest room 
as matron there. 

“An’ Miss Bessie, she’s to get more 
money, an’ now I think my daddy’ll get 
well, because there’ll be money for medi- 
cines an’ doctors an’ everything! An’ I’m 
going to try to help an’ grow up to do every- 
thing just right, just like my muvver!” 

The children had been very, very quiet 
while Mitzie told her story. She was the 
last one of all, and when Miss Bessie asked 
for the vote of the class, every single girl 
in it voted that Mitzie should wear the 
badge and be “The Princess” until they 
played that kind of a game again. 

And after the school was over, Miss Bes- 
sie fastened on the badge, and put her arms 
around Mitzie and whispered: 

“It’s a wonderful thing, dear, to be the 
daughter of a king. Ask your mother what 
she thinks about it.”,—Emma Gary Wallace, 
in Florida Baptist Witness. 


How Sport Helped 
PORT was a brown 2nd white dog. He 
was lying quietly by the kitchen fire one 
day, while grandma was busy making pump- 
kin pies. By and by she said aloud to her- 
self, “I wish I had one more egg.” 

Sport lifted his great brown eyes, and 
looked at her. In a minute he left his warm 
corner and went outdoors. 

Grandma thought nothing about him, till 
he came in again with an egg in his mouth! 
He had been to the barn, and found a hen’s 
nest. 

He laid down the egg at Grandma’s feet; 
but he was not used to carrying eggs, and he 
laid it down too hard, so that it broke. 

But he had tried his best, and grandma 
patted his head, and said kindly, “Good dog, 
Sport! Get me another.” 

“Bow-wow,” said Sport; which meant, no 
doubt, ““Yes, ma’am, with pleasure.” 

Away he went, and came in with another 
egg. Grandma took this one from his 
mouth, so it did not get broken. 

This is a true story. Do all the little chil- 
dren try as much to please and help their 
kind mothers as Sport tried to please and 
help the old lady? It would be a good plan, 
wouldn’t it ?—Selected. 
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Communications 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Rev. H. R. Clem has a communication in 
The Herald of September 16 in which he 
makes an “observation” and asks a question 
relative to the report of the Committee on 
Organization. His question relates to The 
Christian Publishing Association. 


The Committee on Organization is renew- 
ing the recommendation of the Committee 
on Organization which reported to the Bur- 
lington Convention. The recommendation 
was adopted by the Convention but the com- 
mittee which wrote the constitutional! 
amendment failed to incorporate the action 
of the Convention in the amendment. This 
failure was unintentional. The recommen- 
dation of the Burlington committee will be 
found on page 250 of the published “Pro- 
ceedings of ‘the American Christian Con- 
vention and The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation, 1922.” 

In order to make clear the proposals of 
the Committee on Organization, the follow- 
ing excerpts from the proposed constitution 
and by-laws are given: 

ARTICLE IX. BOARD OF PUBLICATIONS. . (Constitution) 

The Board of Publications shall be the Board of 
Trustees of The Christian Publishing Association and 
shall have the general management of the publishing 
interests of the Convention and of the business and 
property of The Christian Publishing Association.” 

ARTICLE XII. GENERAL BoarpD. (Constitution) 

Section 2. The General Board shall perform the 
ad interim duties of the General Convention; elect 
the editors of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, The 
Christian Missionary, The Journal of Christian Educa- 
tion, and other publications not otherwise provided 
for ; receive and review at the annual meeting the pro- 
grams and reports of the various boards and depart- 
ments, including their budgets, with power to direct 
any board or department to readjust its program and 
budget wherever necessary to fit into the whole 
scheme of the Church’s activity; and transact such 
other business as may properly be done by such a 
board. 

By-Law VI. BoArD OF PUBLICATIONS. (By-Laws) 

The name and incorporation of The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association shall remain as at present. The 
Association shall meet at the same time and place as 
the General Convention for the purpose of electing 
trustees and transacting such business as must be 
formally transacted by the Association in order to 
comply with legal requirements. The Board of Pub- 
lications shall constitute the Board of Trustees of The 
Christian Publishing Association and shall function in 
relation to the Convention the same as other boards. 


The above excerpts will indicate clearly 
and definitely the proposals of the Commit- 
tee on Organization. The general functions 
of the Convention are allocated to the 
boards of Missions, Education, Publications, 
Evangelism, and Life Service, and Finance. 
These are regarded as co-ordinate branches 
of the General Convention and function in 
relation to the Convention in essentially the 
same way. Three of them, the boards of 
Missions, Education, and Publications (The 
Christian Publishing Association), are 
legally incorporated bodies. The others are 
not. 

The Convention has a vital interest in all 
these co-ordinate branches of the church 
work and they are all essential to the life 
and activity of the church. For this reason 
it has seemed wise to relate them all to the 
Convention in practically the same way. 

If it is advisable for the Board of Missions 
and the Board of Education to be amenable 
to the General Convention and submit their 
reports, programs, and activities to the Gen- 
eral Convention or its representative—the 
General Board—for review and approval, 
the committee sees no reason why the Board 
of Publications (The Christian Publishing 
Association) should not do so. It does not 
seem fair to grant one board the privilege 
of selling and buying real estate, erecting 
costly buildings, and incurring heavy debts 
by these major operations without having 
these major plans approved by the General 


Board when all other boards are required to 
have this approval. 

The Convention is as vitally interested in 
the activities of The Christian Publishing 
Association and in the election of the Gen- 
eral Manager, of the editors of The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty and of the Sunday-school 
literature, as it is in the activities of the 
Board of Missions and the election of the 
secretaries of Home Missions and Foreign 
Missions. In fact The Christian Publishing 
Association, through its publications, 
touches more vitally the life and ideals of 
the denomination than does the Board of 
Missions. 

Brother Clem’s observation is: “The 
Christian Publishing Association is an en- 
tirely separate entity of organization from 
the General Convention; organized, propa- 
gated, and supported without the official co- 
operation of the Convention.” 

I think Brother Clem ought to “observe” 
more closely and accurately. The Publish- 
ing Association has no existence separate 
from the Convention. The members of the 
Convention are ex officio members of the 
Publishing Association. In personnel they 
are the same, and the existence of an Asso- 
ciation membership is dependent upon a 
Convention membership. 

“Propagated and supported without the 
official co-operation of the Convention.” 


What would happen to the Association if 
the Convention should withdraw its endorse- 
ment and support of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty and the Sunday-school literature? 

Brother Clem continues: “The Christian 
Publishing Association is legally a separate 
organization from the Convention, which 
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TEACH me, Lord, that I may teach 


The precious things thou dost impart; 
And wing my words that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 


O fill me with thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 
In kindling thought and glowing word 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show. 
—Francis R. Havergal. 
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must be controlled by its own board of 
trustees, and cannot be made part of the 
Convention by the vote of the Convention.” 

The Christian Publishing Association is 
legally a separate organization from the 
Convention, and the Committee’s recom- 
mendation is that this legal entity be con- 
tinued. The same thing is true of the Board 
of Missions and the Board of Education. 

That word must, italicized by Brother 
Clem, is a mischievous little fellow. There 
is a double twist in his finger and the road 
you follow will depend upon the twist which 
you obey. The Publishing Association must 
have a Board of Trustees and the Board 
must have scme functions. BUT there is no 
law which forbids the Publishing Associa- 
tion’s electing the Board of Publication of 
the Convention as the Board of Trustees of 
the Publishing Association. That is abso- 
lutely legal, and that is what the Committee 
recommends. There is no law which forbids 
the Publishing Association’s requiring its 
Board of Trustees»to report its major plans 
and activities to the General Board for re- 
view and approval. That is absolutely legal, 
and that is what the Committee recom- 
mends. 

The main question is this: Does the Chris- 
tian Church want the Board of Publications 
(The Christian Publishing Association) to 
co-operate in the General Convention with 
the other Boards or to be independent, a 
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law unto itself? The Committee takes the 
position that co-operation is desirable. [If 
the Convention takes the other view, of 
course it will reject the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee well understands that the 
Publishing Association cannot be made a 
part of the Convention by the vote of the 
Convention; but it believes that it can be 
made to co-operate with the other boards by 
the action of the Convention and the Pub. 
lishing Association. 

Brother Clem places special emphasis 
upon the legal entity of the Publishing As- 
sociation as a reason for its independence, 
It should be remembered that the Board of 
Missions is just as much a legal entity as 
is the Publishing Association. If legal tech- 
nicalities are to be thrust into the fore- 
ground, perhaps it might be well to inquire 
whether it is legal for the members of the 
Convention to be made ex officio the men- 
bers of the Publishing Association. 

I do nct see that the difference in func- 
tion of the Publishing Association from the 
Board of Missions is adequate ground for 
exempting its program and activities from 
review by the General Board. The other 
boards are concerned with the Publishing 
Association even as a business ccncern. 

Shall we subsidize our papers? By sub- 
sidize we mean endow or otherwise provide 
for deficits. It is not an idle question. | 
think money so invested might be a wise 
investment. The matter is worthy of con- 
sideration but has no necessary connection 
with the cc-operation of the Board of Pub- 
lications (The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation) with the other boards of the Con- 
vention. 

We would like to call attention to the 
fact that The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation at first had no connection with the 
General Ccnvention. It existed first as the 
Ohio Christian Book Association and later 
was known as the Western Christian Book 
Association, and finally as The Christian 
Publishing Association. Its meetings were 
independent and it was headed independent- 
ly for the rocks as were all of its predeces- 
sors. In order to save itself, it met in 1886 
at New Bedford at the same time as The 
American:Christian Convention. It changed 
its constitution so as to make the members 
of the General Convention ex officio the 
members of the Association. This was done 
so as to bring the two organizations closer 
together. Every Convention since that time 
has made an effort to strengthen this bond. 
The Troy Convention tried to eliminate the 
dual organization. The Burlington Conven- 
tion took a long step forward in its adoption 
of the Committee report. This perennial in- 
terest in the closer affiliation of the two 
organizations, indicates a deep-seated. con- 
viction that their unity is essential. 

It may be worth while to recall the ob- 
ject or purpose of the Publishing Associa- 
tion as stated in its constitution. Original- 
ly it read: 

The object of this Association shall be to promote 
the union of Christians and the conversion of the 
world by the publication of books, tracts, and period- 


icals, and to do such other work as may, with pro 
priety, be done by a Christian publishing association. 


At present the constitution reads: 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote 
the interests of the Christian Church, through the 
publishing of books, tracts, and periodicals, and to 
do such other work as may, with propriety, be done 
by a Christian publishing association. 

The writer believes that the co-operation 
recommended by the Committee on Organ- 
zation will bring to the Publishing Associa- 
tion a sturdier support by the church and 
will not invalidate any contracts made bv 
the Asscciation or interfere injuriously with 
any essential independence of the managers. 
If the business of the Association should 
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fail to make possible the payment of the 
present obligations, the church would have 
to come to the rescue of its publishing house 
or suffer its publications to fail. 

The Committee cn Organizations hopes 
that all delegates to the Convention will 
give the matter very careful and thorough 
consideration. 

DANIEL B. ATKINSON. 

Albany, Mo. 


Three Convention Suggestions 


I am going to make the following three 
suggestions for the solution of some cf our 
Convention problems: 

1. Instead of the president appointing 
the “Committee of Nineteen” for nomina- 
tions, let each of the five area conventions 
appoint four; or the president appoint one 
and each convention three. 

2. If there really is a desire to save mon- 
ey at headquarters and release ministers, 
the remedy is easy. Appoint women to the 
offices!’ Isn’t it proven that a woman can 
live and move and have her being on half the 
salary it takes to keep a man? Well, then! 
And besides, isn’t it rather a joke that de- 
nominations which do not grant all the 
rights and privileges to women have even 
gone so far as to make a woman the presi- 
dent of their governing bodies, while the 
Christian Church, which gives women equal 
rights and privileges in all ways, never ap- 
points a woman on their Committee of Nine- 
teen; the Committee never nominates a 
woman (aside from those in hcnor required 
by the mission boards) either on a board 
or to a position on a committee? I wonder 
how many women have been made delegates 


to the General Convention, and will gc there 
with a right to vote! (I happen to be a 
delegate—a “lay” delegate; I don’t know 
why, as I am an ordained minister.) 

8. No Christian orphanage should be a 
Children’s Home. They should be clearing 
houses through which childless homes should 
be provided with hcmeless children. I have 
been told this would necessitate a corps of 
trained workers in the field, which would 
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cost more than keeping the children; but I 
fail to see it. Looks to me as if it would be 
easier for each minister to place one child 
occasionally than to ask, and secure, a 
monthly offering for the support of an 
orphanage. And surely he would be in a 
position to know the type of home into which 
the child would go. 
(Mrs.) F. E. BULLOCK. 
Plainville, N. Y. 


From the Field 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Court Street Church, Portsmouth, Septem- 
ber 20—The annual business meeting of the 
church was held on Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 16, with an unusually large attend- 
ance. Officers were elected, and other busi- 
ness attended to. The treasurer’s report 
showed all bills paid and a substantial bal- 
ance in the treasury. Delegates were chosen 
to attend the Rockingham Christian Confer- 
ence, which meets at the Lynn, Mass., church 
October 5 and 6, and ten dollars was voted 
for conference expenses. It was unanimously 
voted to engage Rev. E. K. Amazeen for an- 
other year. Brother Amazeen is a wonderful 
preacher considering his age; and his great 
success is shown by the fact that fifty new 
members have been added during the year. 
All departments are doing good work, with 
the expectation of a busy fall and winter. 
Leland Brigham, who has been an active and 
faithful worker in our church for the past 
six years, especially among the boys, has 
taken a position with the Y. M. C. A. in New- 


port, N. H., and will be greatly missed.— 


Joseph Philbrick, Clerk. 


ILLINOIS 

Olney, September 22—Dr. J. J. Douglass en- 
joyed a home-coming with Oak 
Grove last Sunday. They met in grove near 
by and enjoyed dinner and many fine talks 
and songs. Rev. John Baughman with his 
Pleasant View folks were present and helped 
in the program. — Last Sunday was our 
every-member canvass at Trimble and the 
preceding Sunday at Hidalgo. We had been 
agitating for them for two months. It was 
fine to see so many men line up and go out 
in a dignified way and represent the cause 
of Christ as a steward. Next Sunday Grand 
Prairie is to put on the every-member can- 
vass. — The young people of the conference 
are putting on a number of regional confer- 
ences. One of the number was at Hidalgo 
the second Sunday. The church put on a 
fine basket dinner for them and nice program 
was enjoyed. Mt. Olive turned out in fine 
way and rendered some good selections. — 
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The Christian Publishing Association 


Pouring oil on the troubled waters in a time of controversial thinking 
is truly a gracious ministry. We are proud of our fellow-editor, Dr. Alva 
Martin Kerr, of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, for the sterling contribu- 
tion to clear thinking and good will he has made through his little book of 
125 pages, “Thinking Through,” than which no volume that has come to 
our notice is saner or more constructive in its statement of facts and prin- 
Here is a real antidote for the divisive work of the extremists on 
both sides of the Fundamentalist-Modernist debate. 
first by precept and example, not only by challenging its readers to over- 
come the bitterness and unbrotherly condemnation which has vitiated so 
much of our religious discussion, but giving in itself a beautiful manifesta- 
tion of that discriminating fairness and tolerance for which the author 
pleads. . . . Dr. Kerr is the sort of thinker who has put us greatly in his 
debt.—An editorial in the Reformed Church Messenger for September 16. 


Price of The Herald, $2.00 
Price of the book, postpaid, $1.25 


Or the book and one new subscription to The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty for one year for $2.30 


It puts first things 
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Rev. J. H. Shaw was at Antioch last Sunday. 
The church there has been closed for two 
years. He succeeded in re-organizing the 
Sunday-school, with forty in attendance. 
There is a fine prospect to re-organize the 
church there. Rev. S. Price visited Freedom, 
his old pastorate, last Sunday and finished 
out conference year for Rev. Paul Piersall. 
Two weeks ago he filled out the last Sunday 
of Conference year for Brother Piersall at 
Pleasant Valley. This was also one of Elder 
Price’s former charges. Brother Piersall has 
moved to Pierson, Ill., where he has taken 
charge of the Pierson and Chapel churches. 
Rev. John Spencer has taken charge of the 
Newton Church and is meeting with fine re- 
sponse. He has been called for the coming 
year there. Rev. H. Vernon Winter has been 
pastor there the past few months and did a 
commendable work. — We are looking for- 
ward to a great conference beginning October 
5 at Newton. — Next Sunday will finish our 
year’s work at Grand Prairie. — The Young 
People’s Congress is also to be there that day 
and a basket dinner. Each of my churches 
has given me urgent request for continu- 
ance as pastor and people.—Alvin O. Jacob. 


INDIANA 


Farrville Christian Church, September 22— 
The orchestra and mixed quartet of the Farr- 
ville Church journeyed to White’s Chapel, 
three miles south of Albany, Sunday after- 
noon, September 19, and furnished music for 
the Young People’s Congress. The Sunday- 
school voted to use ALL supplies from our 
own house beginning the first of the new 
year.—Correspondent. 


Plum Tree, Eel River Conference, Septem- 
ber 20—This church held its home-coming 
Sunday the nineteenth. Dr. W. D. Samuel, 
of North Manchester, Indiana, who had been 
pastor of the church thirty-two years ago, 
delivered the sermon after the Sunday-school. 
Theme: “Lives That Live.” The words that 
fell from the speaker’s lips will live in the 
hearts and lives of both old and young. He 
spoke of the early pioneers of the community, 
how they sacrificed to build the houses of 
worship in an early day, and how we with 
better opportunities and education ought to 
build greater and do more efficient work. 
The noon hour the multitude of people crossed 
the road over to the Methodist Church where 
tables were awaiting, prepared by the good 
people of the community. In the afternoon 
we listened to a fine program that had been 
prepared of music and short talks. Three were 
present who attended the first Sunday-school 
held at the church. The pastor then read 
three letters of greeting from two ex-pastors: 
Rev. W. P. Minton, of Dayton, Ohio, who was 
pastor of the church three years; and Rev. 
D. O. Coy, of Lebanon, Indiana, who was 
pastor of the church four years. Judge O. W. 
Whitelock, who is now at our Publishing 
House at Dayton, Ohio, this being his home 
church, also sent greeting. The people again 
returned for worship at the evening hour, the 
pastor preaching. Rev. Samuel Frantz is the 
pastor.—Mrs. Jesse Sparks, Church Clerk. 


KANSAS 


Lincoln, September 15—Four additions to 
the church here last Sunday morning. There 
are others who should openly identify them- 
selves. Just before the annual conference, 
five were baptized. Since that time, three 
others have also made this good confession. 
Next week our community is to be favored 
with a community teachers’ training school. 
This is being sponsored by the County Council 
of Religious Education. We are hoping to 
have a number of our teachers and workers 
in this school.—John A. Stover, Pastor. 
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NEW JERSEY 

Milford, September 20—The work here at 
Milford kept up nicely until the middle of 
August when I had the first half of my vaca- 
tion. The church decided to keep the Sun- 
day-school open but to have no preaching 
service for two Sundays. We have now 
opened up again and have good plans for a 
real rally October 10, in the morning. Sep- 
tember 19, we held a service in honor of the 
aged people, with a good congregation. After 
the service I baptised in the Delaware two 
persons, one young man and one woman. We 
had a good-sized crowd witnessing on the 
bank, and no people could be more reverent 
or respectful than these were. — At the old 
folks service we had one aged sister ninety- 
one years old, and we have a brother here 
over ninety, but he was not able to attend.— 
Our church has begun to build an addition 
on the rear of its building for a kitchen, 
something very sorely needed. It can also be 
used for two Sunday-school classes, and is 
also needed for this. — As 1927 is the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
this church we are beginning to get ready for 
a celebration.—E. C. Hall. 


NEW YORK 


Watertown, September 17—The second an- 
nual home-coming Sunday, with picnic din- 
ner, was enjoyed at East Hounsfield Septem- 
ber 5, with a good attendance. Two new 
members were received at the afternoon serv- 
ice, making forty accessions during the pres- 
ent pastorate. The present membership is 
seventy-seven. A number, both from East 
Hounsfield and from Calcium, went to the 
recent conference session at Plainville. The 
Calcium Church received a new coat of paint 
during the pastor’s vacation, which was spent 
with the pastor’s mother in Woodstock, Vt. 
The East Hounsfield sheds are being re- 
paired by volunteer help. Prospects are good 
for a prosperous season in the work of the 
Kingdom. Special church institutes will be 
held at both churches the last week in Sep- 
tember, under the program of the conference 
executive board, which is planning a series 
of institutes throughout the Conference 
bounds.—R. G. English. 


East Hounsfield, September 20—The pastor, 
Rev. R. G. English and family spent a por- 
tion of their vacation at Woodstock, Vt., 
where Mr. English’s mother, brother, and 
other relatives reside. Services were resumed 
at East Hounsfield and Calcium on August 22, 
followed on September 5 by Old Home Day. 
Two members were received into church fel- 
lowship that day. On September 19 Rev. R. G. 
English and Morris Harrington, Assistant 
Sunday-school Superintendent, with five 
others from our local school, conducted serv- 
ices and organized a Sunday-school in Home 
Department section of our parish. It will meet 
at Muselenge schoolhuuse with the consent 
of the people of the district. This is in ac- 
cordance with our conference motto for 1926: 
“Lengthen your ropes and strengthen your 
stakes.”’ — Sunday-school workers and others 
are looking forward with interest to the 
series of institutes to be held in our north- 
ern district of the N. Y. Central Conference 
the week of September 28-October 3, when 
Dr. G. A. Conibear, president of the confer- 
ence and Dr. J. N. Dales, field secretary, will 
visit the churches and conduct the institutes 
in the interest of the work. A copy of Dr. 
Kerr’s book “Thinking Through” was among 
the books recently added to the public library 
and is in demand among the readers.—Flora 
Cleveland, Church Clerk. 


OHIO 


North Star, Ohio, September 21—The eighty- 
eighth annual session of the Eastern Indiana 
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———, 


Stewardship Diary and 


Budget Account 
Book 


“Time is money;” but money, unlike 
time, can be saved. Both can be spent, 
either wisely or unwisely; and, upon 
the giving of the first portion of both, 
God has the first claim. 

A Diary which takes both time and 
money into account is an invaluable 
ccmpanion for every one. “The Stew- 
ardship Diary and Budget Account 
Book” does just this, and does it in 
the very best way. Hence it is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to appeal to 
“the man on the street.” Without any 
preachment it carries a great sermon. 


Some churches are getting this mes- 
sage to their men and boys by obtain- 
ing the diaries in quantity and either 
selling them or else, presenting them 
as Christmas or New Year’s gifts. 
Sunday-school teachers will welcome 
this suggesticn. 


Produced by the Standard Diary 
Company, under the auspices of the 
United Stewardship Council, in red 
American Russia solid leather cover, 
with title and edges in gold, 3x6 
inches, for vest pocket use. Price, 25c 
postpaid. 

THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 

ASSOCIATION 
C.P.A. Bldg. : : 


Dayton, Ohio 











Conference was held here, September 14-17. 
Although North Star is located on the eastern 
boundary line of the conference, it was a 
successful session from every angle. Forty- 
nine ministers were present during the confer- 
ence. Ministers and church members regis- 
tered numbered 621. The entire registration 
was over 1,000. Entertained in the various 
homes, 111. Meals served in the church, 
800. Total receipts were over $300. The 
success of the conference spiritually, morally, 
and financially was credited to divine guid- 
ance. Rev. A. E. Hoppes is the pastor of the 
church.—C. A. Munn. 


East Middleton and Church Hill, September 
17—At the request of the pastor, Rev. Percy 
Cc. Clark, I visited these churches and 
preached four times at Church Hill and nine 
times at East Middleton. Brother Clark was 
my chauffeur and desired me to assist him in 
the closing-up work of the year. We made 
many calls, the distance traveled in so doing 
being more than five hundred miles. The re- 
ports of the Sunday-school, Ladies’ Aid, and 
church treasurers were audited and approved 
by the annual church meeting. These reports 
showed all bills regularly paid and a good 
sum besides in the treasuries, with increased 
benevolences. The church at Middleton 
added to its roll twelve new members, large 
ly through the work and influence of the 
pastor. Here also the financial reports were 
very good. There was a large increase in 
benevolences. All bills were paid and the 
pastor’s salary provided for. The Sunday- 
school met regularly throughout the year and 
the prayer-meeting is a real power. The work 
of the pastor was commended by the many 
persons I met, and I was highly pleased with 
the success of Brother Clark in his first 
pastorate.—Chas. Manchester. 
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Northwestern Kansas Conference 


The Northwestern Kansas Conference met 
in its twenty-sixth annual session with the 
Morning Star Church. We had a splendid 
session, aS every one on the program with 
only one exception, responded. This has never 
before happened at our conference. 

The young people responded splendidly. It 
was fine to know that they had all studied 
on their subjects and did so well with them. 

Brother Eldredge was with us through 
every session, and all were so well pleased 
with his splendid address. 

Rev. C. G. Nelson was with us through 
part of the conference, as was also Brother 
and Sister Barton, of Downs, Kansas. We 
were glad to have all of them. We are ex- 
pecting Brother Nelson and Brother Barton 
to help with a meeting some time in the near 
future. 

The churches were all represented by lay 
delegates, but there was only one of our own 
ministers present through the conference ses- 
sion. 

The next conference session will be held 
with the Good Hope Church. 

Oronoque has a fine Junior choir and or- 
chestra, and Morning Star is organizing also. 

There was a good attendance all through 
the conference, and the ladies served both 
dinner and supper on the grounds. 

Belle McDaniel, Conference Secretary. 

Edson, Kansas. 


Her Best 


NNA and Bob walked home from Sun- 

day-school with serious faces. 

A missionary from China had told them 
how God blessed the pennies, and how use- 
ful even Christmas cards are to the mis- 
sionaries in their work. They talked the 
matter over earnestly, and gcing to their 
pretty rooms took out the cards they had 
been saving. 

“I’m going to send the best cards that I 
have to those poor heathen children,” said 
Anna. 

“Pooh!” said Bob. “They don’t know the 
difference. I am not going to send my best 
cnes. Advertising cards are good enough 
for ’em.” 

“But I am so sorry for them,” said Anna. 
“T feel as if Jesus would be pleased to have 
me give my best ones. I love these beauti- 
ful kitties and cute dogs best of all, and I 
am going to send them.” 

“Why, Anna Turner, you said that you 
were going to keep those just as long as 
you lived!” 

“IT know that I did, but I’m so sorry for 
the poor heathen children,” and here some- 
thing glistened in Anna’s eyes. 

“Well, you may be a goose, but I shan’t,” 
said Bob. 

So they made up their packages and gave 
them to the missionary. 

Five months rolled by. The little girl 
and boy had almost forgotten their cards, 
when one day a missionary, opening her 
boxes in Peking, came across them again, 
and thought, “I must use them.” 

So she asked her teacher to write some 
verses in Chinese on the cards. 

The old Chinaman put on his big goggles, 
inked his brush, and prepared to write. 
That very day old Mrs. Chang and her 
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grandsons called at the mission. The mis- 
sionary served tea and cakes, and won the 
heart of the old lady, and then told her of 
Jesus and his love for poor Chinese women. 
She showed the cards to the little boys, and 
when she told them to take their choice, 
Ting Lig quickly chose the kittens, and 
Cheng Fu the dogs. All went away pleased, 
and out into the heathen home went Anna’s 
cards on their mission. 

“See, grandpa! Look, see my kittens!” 
“And my dogs!” said the boys. 

Grandpa was old and feeble, but the 
Chinese are fond cf pets, and the old man 
lay a long time looking at the wonderful 
cards. The boys, seeing his interest, stole 
away to eat their rice. After a while grand- 
pa discovered the verses. He read them 
over and over, and finally laid them down 
with a sigh. 

He was an honest old Chinaman, and had 
tried to do right; but he had lost faith in 
his idols, and now, sc near death, with no 
hope, his old heart was very troubled. He 
had heard of Jesus, but thought that he was 
a foreigner’s God, and did not know that 
he died for Chinamen, and loved them. 

Through the long hours of the night, 
when he coughed so that he could nov 
sleep, the verses kept coming to his heart, 
especially the words, “God so loved the 
world”—“the world”—“whosoever.” 

The next day he was so weak that he 
could hardly speak. They thought that he 
said “kittie,” and they brought him the old 
yellow cat; then they thought he said “dog,” 
and they brought him the “Peking pug,” the 
pet of the household; but the old man sadly 
shut his eyes and turned his head away. 

All at once the boys thought of their pret- 
ty cards, and when they were found the old 
man smiled and motioned tc his son to read 
the Scripture verse. 

The son read slowly the precious words, 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” 

“Again,” whispered the old man. 

Gradually the look cf eager interest 
changed to a peaceful smile. The old Chi- 
naman folded his hands and passed away 
in peace, trusting in that Savior who died 
for him.—Selected. 


Helen Keller's Optimism 


F I am happy in spite of my deprivations, 
if my happiness is so deep that it is a 
faith, so thoughtful that it becomes a phi- 
losophy of life, my testimony to the creed of 
optimism is worth hearing. My optimism 
does not rest on the absence of evil. I can 
say with conviction that the struggle which 
evil necessitates is one of the greatest bless- 
ings. It teaches us that although the world 
is full of suffering, it is full alsc of the 
overcoming of it. My optimism rests on a 
glad belief in the preponderance of good and 
a willing effort always to co-operate with 
the good, that it may prevail. I try to in- 
crease the power Gcd has given me to see 
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I am now looking for special work as 
chorister, soloist, and personal worker 
in evangelistic meetings; or in special 
music and religious education for young 
people. My terms are reasonable. Will 
be ready for work after November 1. 
Address: 
Mabel Sites Frazer, 
Delphi, Indiana. 











the best in everything and every one, and 
make the best a part of my life. To what 
is good I open the doors of my being, and 
jealously shut them against what is bad. 
—Helen Keller. 


The Rest of the Family 


ONE of the great stories of literature is 

that of Charles and Mary Lamb. Very 
precious is the tale of common, everyday, 
and decidedly unromantic, love and loyalty. 

In a fit of sudden insanity, the first ot 
many, Mary Lamb killed her mother with 
a carving knife, and her brother Charies 
saved her from incarceration in an insare 
asylum by agreeing to beccme personally 
responsible for her. He was only twenty- 
one, and had all the rest of his youth and 
all the rest of his life before him, when he 
took upon himself the care of this sister, 
eleven years his senior. Thenceforward for 
nearly forty years, until his death in 1834, 
he watched over her with tenderest and un- 
remitting care. When she was free from 
the asylum he gave her shelter, and she, on 
her part, made the hcme for him. When 
his vigilant eye saw the insanity returning, 
which was at some time in about every year 
of his long watchfulness, he put her where 
she could be properly safeguarded. Their 
lives were linked in closest bonds. Her fears 
were his fears, her sickness his sorrow, her 
care his perpetual burden. And, on the oth- 
er hand, his interests were her interests, his 
friends were her friends, his happiness was 
the passion of her life. His salary at the 
East India House was at first very meager; 
she helped him to practice “plain living and 
high thinking.” He added literary occupa- 


tions to his “slavery” at the office; she 
worked with him at times, smoothed the way 
for him to do his greater work at others. 
It was a noble companionship. 

I love the story. And I love it not for 
its own sake alone, but also because it is 


934 (22) 
typical of a kind of devotion that is happily 
nct limited to a few cases that become fa- 
mous. 

It is customary, and properly so, to honor 
those who for years—for a lifetime per- 
haps—uncomplainingly and courageously 
endure the pains, the cramping limitations, 
the repeated frustrations, the long-drawn- 
out hardships of the life of special handi- 
cap. But forget not to give your high honor 
also to the devoted love that walks the path 
of affliction with the afflicted, and makes life 
easier for them, for ten, thirty, fifty years, 
bearing without complaint the heavy bur- 
dens that invalidism unavoidably lays upon 
others, enduring the anxieties, year after 
year going through the alterations of hope 
and discouragement, and year after year do- 
ing the werk and supplying the necessary 
money. 

Pay your tribute of respect and honor to 
the wife who takes up the burden of the 
family maintenance, and supports her in- 
valid husband for thirty years, giving the 
children their chance in the world, and not 
laying down the load till they are able to 
take it from her shoulders. Pay your trib- 
ute of appreciation and praise nc less to the 
husband who, year after year, is obliged to 
go home after his day’s work to the atmos- 
phere of sickness, and who, even though it 
be depression and plaintiveness with which 
he is met, falters not in loyalty and devo- 
tion nor fails to keep his spirit streng and 
cheerful. Pay your tribute to the members 
of the family group who, through years 
added to years, carry continually in their 
loyal hearts the interests and needs of the 
sick one, and wait with patience for the 
mending that delays to come. And forget 
not to pay ycur tribute to the friends who 
rally round the invalid with their unfailing 
friendship, and not seldom with the money 
that makes it possible for him to keep on 
living outside of the poorhouse.—Winfred 
Rhoades, in The Congregationalist. 


The Minister and Books 


THE preacher is the leader and the guide 

of the whole life of the people. Folks are 
going to read something. The press is too 
powerful a factor in modern life to be ig- 
nored. The pulpit has not been dethroned 
by the press, but the press challenges the 
pulpit to its best. A pastor cannot remain 
indifferent to the reading habits of his 
people. What they read will help or hinder 
what he preaches. 

It is a perilous thing for the young or the 
unskilled to read only one-sided presenta- 
tions of new “isms” and fads before they 
know enough to answer the follies and fan- 
cies of idle dreamers. The pastor’s sermons 
should bear some relation to the reading of 
his people. Too often pastor and people live 
in different intellectual worlds. He does not 
know what they are reading and what they 
are thinking about. They do not understand 
what he is preaching about. The preacher 
should stimulate people to read good books 
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rather than denounce bad books, which 
usually simply advertises them. 

In rural communities in particular a pas- 
tor has a great opportunity as a guide of the 
people. If there is no public library in the 
community, it will richly pay the church to 
have one and to fill it with good and great 
books that will enlarge the horizon and en- 
rich the life of the people—Prof. A. T. 
Robertson. 


The Bread of Life 


7 HEN Jesus called himself the Bread of 
life he meant that he was the God of 
satisfaction. All searching finds its end in 
him. Every desire discovers in him its ful- 
fillment. We exult in our longings, if we 
know Christ, for we know that he is coming 
to meet them with ecstacy in his hands. 
Yet we have not reached the crowning 
% >) 
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, said his mother, 
‘Closer than a brother, 
I'm for the boy.” 


Who's for the boy? 

“I,” said his teacher, 

“I'm his week-day preacher, 
I'm for the boy.” 


Who's for the boy? 
“I,” said his dad, 

“I sure am for you, lad, 
I'm for the boy.” 


Who's for the boy? 
“I,” said his dog, 

“In sunshine or in fog, 
I'm for the boy.” 


Who's for the boy? 
“I,” said the Nation, 
“Boys from ev'ry station, 

I'm for the boy.” 


Who's for the boy? 

“I,” said his God, 

“T'll lift him from the clod, 
I'm for the boy.” 


Who's for the boy? 

“We're all for you, son, 

Each and every one, 

All for the boy!” 
—Henry P. Rose, in The 


Universalist Leader. 
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meaning of this glorious name of Jesus. Not 
until the Lord’s Supper was it disclosed, not 
until the Redeemer took bread, broke it be- 
fore his disciples in the upper room, and 
said, “This is my body, broken for you.” 
In that feast we discover Jesus to be indeed 
the Bread of life. 

The bread of the communion table tells us 
that this supreme satisfaction of all our 
desires and completion of all our needs is 
not without ccst, not without unimaginable 
cost. It is an unspeakable gift. It is with- 
out money and without price to us, but paid 
for by the Giver, paid for at infinite charges. 

Christ, the Bread of life, is a broken loaf 
—pbroken as the rock is broken to release its 
hidden wealth; broken as the soil is broken, 
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the harvest pushing through; broken as the 
alabaster cruse was broken, that the frag- 
rance of the ointment might fill the house, 
An unmarred loaf is a fine thing, but there 
is no perfection like the broken loaf of the 
communion table and of Calvary. 

Let us eat the Bread of life, all of us, 
Most daring, most blessed of similes. Flesh 
of our flesh and blood of our blood it shal] 
become.—Amos R. Wells. 


a 


It is most important that we should un- 
derstand that no mere moment, no isolated 
act of choice, under a pressure of tempta- 
tion, settles destinies. The quiet, undistin- 
guished years decide the matter for the mo- 
ment when the election is finally and openly 
made. It takes years to give a form and 
bent to a character. Temperament we are 
born with, character we have to make; and 
that not in the grand moments, when the eyes 
of men are visibly upon us, but in the 
daily, quiet paths of pilgrimage, when the 
work is being done within, in secret, which 
will be revealed in the daylight of eternity. 
Habits, like paths, are the result of con- 
stant actions. It is the multitude of daily 
footsteps that go to and fro which shapes 
them. Let it light up your daily wanderings 
to know that there, in the quiet bracing of 
the soul to uncongenial duty, the patient 
bearing cf unwelcome burdens, the loving 
acceptance of unlovely companionship—and 
not on the grand occasions—you are making 
your eternal future.—J. Baldwin Brown. 


oa 


It is a serious thing to pray, because we 
may be taken at our word. Fcr instance, 
I pray in the morning that God will make 
me useful today. It is a hazardous prayer 
—I may be taken at my word. Within an 
hour I may be called to great usefulness 
that will take a hundred dollars from my 
bank account. Now, if I don’t want to 
give that money, if it is called for, I have 
made a mistake in my prayer. Let us say 
what we mean!—Alexander McKenzie. 


oa 


“The surest way to heal our own sorrow 
and soul is to endeavor, in a spirit of love 
and helpfulness, to comfort another who 
is bowed down with some weight of woe. 
When Jesus was bearing the sorrows of the 
world upon the Cross of Calvary, he was 
concerned to comfort a weeping woman and 
forgive a dying thief. If we would follow 
him in a full ministry of service, we must 
learn to lay aside even the weight of our 
own sorrow by ministering to others who 
need our help.” 

o 


We cannot be good without having con- 
sented to be made gocd. . . . If we could 
grow good without trying, it would be a poor 
goodness; we should not be good, after all; 
at least, we should only be not bad. God 
wants us to choose to be good, and so be 
partakers of his holiness—George Mac- 
Donald. 





